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LET’S BE REALISTIC 


ABOUT OUR SPEED ZONES 


A top staff member of the Iowa State Highway 
Commission takes a sharp look at the speed 
limits in our cities and towns and suggests 


a sensible approach to regulating traffic. 


by CARL F. SCHACH 


Council Bluffs has set low speed limits on four-lane, state-built interstate link. 





GORDON F. ADAMS 


URING the last few years, there 

has been a great deal of discussion 
regarding the establishment of realistic 
speed zones in Iowa and throughout the 
entire United States. Many traffic and 
safety experts contend that unrealistic 
traffic restrictions are a major con- 
tributing cause to our ever-increasing 
traffic problems. 

With the exception of driving while 
intoxicated, traffic violations are no 
longer considered a disgrace. This is 
the only element of the law which a 
respected citizen may violate, be appre- 
hended, and still walk proudly down the 
main street of his community the next 
day without being ostracized by his fel- 
low citizens. He may be a solid citizen 
in all other respects, but, when it comes 
to obeying traffic laws, that is just for 
the other fellow! When he is given a 
ticket for a traffic violation, it is the 
“dumb cop’ who is criticized for doing 
his duty. This solid citizen can not be 
wrong. 

Until the day arrives when it will be 
just as disgraceful to exceed the speed 
limit or to run a stop sign as it is to 
beat one’s own wife, there will be no 
appreciable lessening of our terrific ac- 
cident toll. 

In order for any law to be effective 
and obeyed, it must first be respected. 
In the traffic field, unrealistic controls 
lead to driver impatience and, ultimate- 
ly, to a certain amount of cheating. 
The public will not accept unreasonable 
traffic control measures and, obviously, 
when these measures are not accepted, 
they will lead to unsafe practices. On 
the other hand, sensible controls have 
a proven record of promoting safe 
movements of vehicles and of reducing 
violations. 

The establishment of unrealistic and 
unenforceable speed limits has done 
much to bring about the deterioration 
of the respect for all traffic laws. 
Neighborhood pressure groups have pre- 
vailed upon local officials to estab- 
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lish speed limits far below what they 
themselves are willing to observe in 
other communities under similar cir- 
cumstances. It is their hope that, by 
establishing extremely low speed limits, 
the traveling public will slow down to 
what these pressure groups consider a 
reasonable rate. They freely admit that 
this “reasonable” rate may be ten to 
fifteen miles per hour above the posted 
limit. They do not realize that the only 
accomplishment, if it may be so called, 
is to develop a general disregard for all 
traffic laws. 

Many studies have been conducted by 
traffic officials, on a national level, as 
to the effect of speed limit signs upon 
the actual speed of vehicles. These 
studies have emphatically proved, again 
and again, that unreasonable and un- 
enforceable speed regulations cause mo- 
torists to lose respect for all traffic laws. 

Several years ago, in Champaign, 
Illinois, engineers studied car speeds on 
two main arteries. The streets had 25- 
mile per hour speed limit signs, but 
police had been giving motorists a lee- 
way of ten miles per hour. For weeks, 
the engineers timed the traffic with the 
original signs, then with signs changed 
to thirty-five miles per hour, then with 
no signs at all, and finally, with 20-mile 
per hour signs. The engineers’ conclusion 
was, “the posted limits were entirely 
ignored. The traffic ran at “natural” 
speeds, irrespective of thé signs.” 

In Iowa, the State Highway Commis- 
sion conducted a similar study in 1957 
at a rural location which was similar to 
other locations on the rural Primary 
Road System where speed restrictions 
had been requested. Speed checks were 
taken during three periods of the day 
for several days, on four separate oc- 
casions, each approximately two weeks 
apart. The first occasion occurred at a 
time when the highway was not posted 
as a speed zone other than that for any 
rural section of the Iowa Primary Road 
System. On the three other occasions, 
when speed checks were taken, a posted 
speed limit informed the motorists of 
the prevailing speed limits. During the 
week preceding each speed check of a 
particular posted speed limit, red flags 
were attached to the speed zone signs 
in order to draw attention to the speed 
limit. The red flags were removed dur- 
ing the time the speed checks were taken 
in order to provide a normal appear- 
ance of the signs. Each speed check was 
taken after at least seven days had 
elapsed after the speed zone signs had 
been erected. Posted speed limits of 
fifty-five, forty-five, and _ thirty-five 
miles per hour were studied, in addi- 
tion to the normal rural speed limit. 


No appreciable effect on the speeds of 
vehicles was observed during the checks 
at the various posted speed limits. 

The average speed of passenger cars 
lowered four miles per hour when the 
section was posted. However, no change 
in the average speed was found when 
the numerical limit was changed. The 
average speed when the section was not 
posted was sixty-four miles per hour, 
and the average speed when posted was 
sixty miles per hour, regardless of the 
numerical limit of the speed zone signs. 

Passenger cars registered in the county 
in which the study was conducted were 
separated and re-analyzed. The results 
were the same, except that in each case 
the average speed was two miles per 
hour lower. The only conclusion that 
can be drawn from this study is: “Speed 
zone signs have some small effect upon 
the speed of vehicles, but the limit is 
established by the motorists according 
to the prevailing conditions.” 

In April 1958, a group of midwestern 
citizens interested in traffic safety met 
in Chicago as the President's Committee 
for Traffic Safety. The Iowa delegation 
drafted a ten-point program of needs 
for the betterment of a state-wide safety 
program. The establishment of realistic 
speeds was assigned third top priority. 
These dedicated people fully realized 
that, before any real progress can be 
made in soiving the traffic safety prob- 
lem, the general public must believe in 
and respect our traffic laws. 

The problem then becomes, what are 
realistic traffic laws? Everyone will will- 
ingly profess that he or she ardently be- 
lieves in the establishment of realistic 
speed limits, but, when the subject is 
pursued further, there is no agreement 
as to the realism. The local citizenry, 
especially the pedestrians, think all 
speeds should be reduced. As soon as 
this pedestrian gets behind the wheel of 
a car and is out of his immediate neigh- 
borhood, then the speed limit is far too 
low. The same person who considers the 
speed limit directly in front of his home 
too fast will, also, consider the speed 
limit in another community too low, 
although the conditions may be identical. 

Presently, the laws of Iowa provide 
for a number of different speed limits, 
and, to a limited extent, these laws at- 
tempt to establish uniformity in the 
speed limits. In the rural areas, the 
newly enacted laws provide for speed 
limits which are relatively realistic, and 
the law also provides for uniform ad- 
justment of these established speed lim- 
its. Within municipalities, the uniformi- 
ty of adjusting speed limits remains 
principally with the local officials. By 
law, the speed limit in business districts 





is set at twenty miles per hour, in resi- 
dential district and in school zones at 
twenty-five miles per hour and in sub- 
urban districts at forty-five miles per 
hour. City officials are permitted to in- 
crease any of these speed limits, and the 
State Highway Commission is permitted 
to decrease the statutory limits based 
upon the results of an engineering and 
traffic investigation. 

Although the laws establishing these 
speed limits appear to provide for uni- 
formity, the definitions of the various 
districts are so broad that very little uni- 
formity results. No consideration is 
given to the type of highway, the ex- 
istence or lack of driveway access, park- 
ing, and the type of roadside culture. 
The only determining factor is the per- 
centage of the frontage property occu- 
pied by buildings or residences. Con- 
ceivably, a lumber yard with a small 
office in one corner and entirely fenced 
off from the highway could be con- 
sidered as a business district if the yard 
extended for 300 feet. School properties 
may be entirely fenced off from the 
highway and yet, by law, unless other- 
wise changed by local officials, auto- 
matically become 25-mile per hour speed 
zones. 

A typical example of this problem 
exists in Council Bluffs on Sixteenth 
Street. The state constructed a four-lane 
divided section of highway along Six- 
teenth Street. It is a direct connection 
to Interstate Route 29 to the north of 
Council Bluffs. No parking is permitted 
on this street. The speed limit on this 
street was recently lowered to twenty- 
five miles per hour because the street 
is adjacent to a school property. The 
writer predicts that this street will be- 
come known as a “‘speed trap” if the 
twenty-five mile per hour limit is rigid- 
ly enforced, and, if it is not rigidly en- 
forced, it will become just another speed 
zone which no one pays any attention 
to, thus contributing still further to the 
deterioration of all traffic laws. 

After the ten-point safety program 
was adopted by safety-minded Iowans in 
Chicago, the State Highway Commis- 
sion conducted numerous speed checks 
in many so-called unrealistic speed 
zones. These zones were reported by the 
Highway Patrol and the Division Main- 
tenance Engineers of the Highway Com- 
mission. A total of 224 zones were 
studied. In 136 of the 224 zones studied, 
the existing speed limit was being ex- 
ceeded by at least 25 per cent of the 
drivers. Normally, 85 per cent of the 
drivers are expected to drive within the 
speed limit. 

In three zones studied, the speed 

(Continued on page 48) 





Dance rehearsal by Jerry Jackson, Hilda Brown amuses cast of “The Boy Friend,” given by ACTORS in Ames to sell out crowds. 


THEATER, EVERYONE? 


Grease paint and applause offset long hours of rehearsal for 


amateurs in some |7 community theaters in Iowa. 


by BERNICE BURNS 














URING the Community Theater 
season, which runs_ unofficially 
from October through May, tragedy, 
murder, mystery, melodrama, and come- 
dy has its brief hour upon local stages— 
ably directed, staged, and performed by 
amateurs. This year Willie Loman has 
died the “Death of a Salesman” both 
in Council Bluffs and Des Moines. 
Anne Frank has again penned her poign- 
ant diary in Cedar Rapids and Iowa 
City. Harvey’s invisible rabbit has been 
seen in Ottumwa. 

An inestimable number of schools, 
churches, and clubs produce one or more 
plays a year but the regular community 
theaters, organized as the Iowa Com- 
munity Theatre Association, Incorpo- 
rated, in 1958, totals seventeen. Their 
avowed purpose is “improving, expand- 
ing, and encouraging living theater 
among non-professional groups in the 
state.” 

Local groups range from solidly es- 
tablished Des Moines Community Play- 
house, founded forty years ago, which 
operates on a $50,000 annual budget 
and produces six plays a year in its own 
Playhouse, to local drama groups which 
put on a single show for two nights in 
the school auditorium. 

Assets and audiences vary in size but 
community theaters are startlingly simi- 
lar everywhere. Behind the scenes there 
is invariably a small group of dedicated 
persons (or even a solitary zealot) con- 
sumed with the desire to bring drama to 
the local scene. Tireless and persuasive, 
these individuals cajole and somehow 
convince fellow townspeople that de- 
spite commitments to family, church, 
and state they can find the hours to re- 
hearse, paint sets, sew costumes, and 
support local theater. 

Despite competition with dozens of 
other demands for citizens’ cash, season 
memberships are sold to provide operat- 
ing capital for their non-profit opera- 
tions for the entertainment and educa- 
tion of the community. 

Whether membership is a 120 or 
5,000, the boards of directors share the 
common problems of selecting piays 
which will meet with local acceptance, 
finding (or hiring) a director, recruit- 
ing players and workers, and usually 
locating space for rehearsals, and a 
stage for production. 

There is often wide variance of opin- 
ion as to what plays should be offered. 
During the first annual conference of 
the Iowa Community Theatre Associa- 








tion last November, groups discussed 
play selection at length and found that 
popular plays met with the best recep- 
tion across the state. So despite impas- 
sioned pleas from some that “we should 
provide a cultural catalyst and arouse 
our communities to new awareness of 
what is vital in drama”; it is a sure bet 
that “Charlie’s Aunt” or “You Can’t 
Take it With You” is a safer choice 
for an opening. 

So plays which have proved popular 
on Broadway and are not too familiar 
as motion pictures win out. Small casts 
are sometimes essential, and production 
problems are reviewed prudently. The 
comedy “Janus” with a cast of five and 
a single set was the February choice of 
both Iowa City and Mason City groups. 

Several cities report that musicals 
prove worth the added rehearsal hours 
required. There is usually a larger turn 
out for tryouts, and demand for tickets 
is great. In Cedar Rapids the spring 
musical ran three weeks instead of the 
eight days of a normal run. This year 
they gave “The Bells Are Ringing.” 
ACTORS, in Ames, had a full house 
for dress rehearsal of ‘““The Boy Friend” 
because regular performances were 
booked solid. 

“Guys and Dolls” established the all 
time attendance record at Des Moines 
Playhouse, 9,012 in 1957, and this year 


“Teahouse of the August Moon” brought 
requests for an extended run. 

Iowans also relish melodramas and 
murder mysteries. “The Ten Little In- 
dians,” presented in Shenandoah by 
Southwest Iowa Theatre; ‘Angel Street” 
at the Players Workshop in Burlington; 
“The Night of January 16th” at Chero- 
kee and “Spider’s Web” in Cedar Rapids 
all proved popular. 

In Fort Dodge a rousing melodrama 
“Adrift in New York” was given with 
the original sets and costumes. The di- 
rector had once traveled with the road 
company and was able to have all the 
properties donated to the Hawkeye Com- 
munity Theatre. 

Most community theaters strive for a 
balanced bill with a mixture of comedy, 
suspense, and music. Only the Drama 
Workshop of Des Moines is dedicated 
to strictly experimental productions. 
Their conviction that the state capital 
could support such a group inspired 
them to stage Sartre’s “No Exit” and 
Marquis’ “Moment in Hell” in 1951. 
They consider their 1953 production of 
Anouilh’s “Antigone,” staged in the 
round, as their most ambitious project 
to date. 

An arena stage was planned when the 
new Unitarian Church was built, and 
this provides a setting for the Drama 
Workshop’s experiments in stagecraft 


Going over lines and business in “Diary of Anne Frank” are lowa City thespians. 
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In Des Moines, Drama Workshop actors give rehearsal of “Taming of the Shrew.” 





Eleven members of Cherokee Community Theater enact roles in “Curious Savage.” 
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and production. Last season they pre- 
sented: Shakespeare’s “The Taming of 
the Shrew”; “Obey, Noah’; Euripides’, 
“Trojan Women”; Stein’s “In a Gar- 
den,” and an original play by Curtis 
Andersson, “Enter into the Rock.” 

Only a few of lIowa’s community 
theaters have a permanent address. Des 
Moines Community Playhouse was for- 
merly the Roosevelt Theatre. It seats 
520, has a well equipped workshop for 
set construction, adequate dressing 
rooms, and storage space. Downstairs 
there is room for the Children’s Thea- 
tre classes, and the “Green Room” which 
is spacious enough to allow a house full 
of patrons to be served coffee between 
acts and provides an ideal setting for 
“Strike Parties,” the traditional mid- 
night celebration following the last night 
curtain. 

The Cedar Rapids Community Thea- 
tre will seat 256 and is not too big but 
“it is great to have a full house!” 

After some rather harrowing seasons, 
The Players Workshop in Burlington 
has greatly improved its housing situa- 
tion. Byron W. Oldham, president of 
the group recounts, “During the 1953-54 
season while we were presenting ‘Bell, 
Book and Candle,’ the grates in our old 
hand-fired furnace dropped out, leaving 
us in our 100 year old barn in the 
coldest weather of the year. The cast 
donned overcoats, but the audience gave 
up. For our next performance, one of 
our members donated a used gas con- 
version burner, and our ancient furnace 
limped along until last year. 

“During our run of ‘The Reluctant 
Debutant’ late in November, sub-zero 
weather forced our cast into blankets 
and coats while in the wings, but their 
lines were uttered between chattering 
teeth. Our old furnace couldn’t do the 
job. Our patrons were faithful. They 
assembled in sleeping bags, blankets, 
overshoes, and were sustained by hot 
coffee. The cast held out for six per- 
formances (our normal run). 

“This wonderful audience, small but 
appreciative, so inspired us that this 
year we managed a new and efficient 
modern heating system, it’s all paid for, 
and there is enough left over to mend 
the leaky roof.” 

Chanticleer, Incorporated, in Council 
Bluffs after several shows in a school 
auditorium experimented with “the half 
round production.” Their twenty-first 
show “Death of a Salesman” was given 
in a full arena in the ballroom of the 
Chieftain Hotel. 

In 1953, Chanticleer organized Enter- 
tainment, Incorporated, with two other 
groups for the purpose of building a 
community theater in Council Bluffs. 
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The foundation is laid, and the stage 
portion of the building is standing, ac- 
cording to N. H. Filbert, president, but 
the project awaits further fund raising. 

The Keokuk Little Theater was able 
to rent the second floor of the Y.W.C.A. 


and report they have “rebuilt the whole 
thing, installed theater seats, tiered the 
room, and added make-up and storage 
rooms.” 

Other groups present their shows in 
auditoriums and tfe- 
hearse wherever they can find space, in 
community halls or private recreation 
rooms. The Hawkeye Community Thea- 
ter happily found the New National 
Guard would permit rehearsals in the 
Armory, but “we. still pay 
$10.00 per month for storage.” 

Theatrical accouterments accumulate 
rapidly and since budgets are limited it 
is essential that everything possible be 
hoarded for eventual reuse. ACTORS, 
in Ames, rather typically tried to solve 
the problem at first by parceling out 
various items among the members. Base- 
ments, garages, and attics held back- 
drops and costumes reminiscent of such 
shows as “The Love of Four Colonels,” 
“Phoenix Too Frequent,” and ‘“H.M:S. 
Pinafore!” 

Each new production prompted an or- 
ganized treasure hunt as a new crew en- 
deavored to locate matching flats and 
illusive properties. (The person with the 
inventory list had become a missing per- 
son.) Make-up kits had an expensive 
habit of not reappearing until new tubes 
of grease paint had been purchased. As 
the board met to plan the fifth year of 
operation they voted, without a dissent- 
ing murmur, to rent space in a local 
storage house. Again typically, the par- 
ticular warehouse was chosen because, 
as one board member pointed out, ‘Mrs. 
has opened “Iowa Originals” 
craft shop in the front room of their 
warehouse. They might give us a spe- 
cial rate because of their interest in pro- 
moting creative talent.” They did. 

The ardent promoters of drama have 
a rare ability to spot the kindred soul. 
They also have a genuine interest in dis- 
covering and developing talent at all 
ages. Several Community Theater groups 
have an active program for children. 


school or church 


have to 


Sevde 


Members of the Cherokee Community 
Theater, which was formed only last 
year, are serving as consultants, instruc- 
tors, and directors of Junior Players 
which is drawing enthusiastic youngsters 
from all over the county. Already ninety 
young students, divided into three age 
groups, from 6 to 8, 9 to 11, and 12 to 
16 years are learning the art of make-up, 
costuming, staging, and scenery. 

The Players Workshop in Burlington 


JOSEPH K. BROWN 





also reports that they conduct a Chil- 
dren’s Theatre School. 

A full time director of the Children’s 
Theatre is a regular paid staff member 
at the Des Moines Community Theatre. 
Classes are held regularly during the 
week, and 120 children were enrolled 
last year. Their production of “Hansel 
and Gretel” played to full houses for 
five performances. 

The adult Community Theatre in 
Cedar Rapids produces a play which is 
given in the Children’s Theatre (a sepa- 
rate entity) each year. This year it was 
“Simon Big Ears.” 

In Ames, a bonus production open to 
children of members was given in De- 
cember. “The Emperor’s New Clothes” 













































Backstage view catches "Death of a Salesman” scene at the Des Moines Playhouse. 


had a combined cast of youngsters and 
adults. 

Some few communities can already 
boast of those who appeared on local 
stages before going on to successful ca- 
reers on Broadway or television and 
motion pictures. This is not the major 
goal. Community theaters thrive because 
the excitement of staging a show is 
worth all the trouble it takes. 

Waterloo lays claim to the honor of 
forming the first official Little Theater 
1916. Their first director, 
Carl C. Click, later wrote a book “Cur- 
tains Going Up,” a history of the Little 
Theater Movement in the United States. 
It is obvious that in Iowa theater his- 
tory is still being made. = 


in Iowa in 
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by JOAN LIFFRING 


AILING started on Lake Okoboji in the early 1870's 

with the launching of the “Martha Washington” 
by one O. Crandall. The sport, which has had many 
ups and downs since that era, has risen to a new peak 
in popularity in the last three years. 

Last year fifty-five boats in four classes competed in 
the races of Okoboji Yacht Club. And this year the 
club will be host to one of the big events in midwest 
sailing, the Class C Invitational of the Inland Yachting 
Association. The regatta is slated for July 22, 23, and 
24 and will draw 90 to 100 boats. 

The Okoboji Yacht Club itself regularly holds races 
throughout the summer. There are three principal series 
of ten weeks each on Wednesday afternoons, Saturday 
afternoons, and Sunday mornings. In addition, the club 
has a series of three races on the Fourth of July and 
Labor Day weekends. Races on the lake take about an 
hour in an average wind and have a time limit of two 
and a half hours or three hours, depending on the 
course set. Trophies for the first three places in these 
series are awarded in the four classes of boats repre- 
sented on the lake: E, C, Y, and X. 

The X and Y boats, built as beginning and family 
boats, are easier to handle than their cousins the racing 
C’s and E's. Class X boats are sixteen feet long and 
can't be raced after a person is sixteen years old. The 
Class Y sailboats are nineteen feet long and have two 


alling 








On Lake Okoboji half a hundred 


sails, a mainsail and a jib, and can fly a spinnaker. 
Both X and Y have centerboards. 

The Class C boats, the most popular on the lake, are 
twenty feet long and carry one sail. Class E boats are 
thirty feet in length and have the same sail require- 
ments as a Y. Both have bilgeboards which extend at 
either side, only one of which is in the water at a time. 
Both are fastest in the world for their size. 

Honors for top sailor on the lake have rested for 
several years with Jerry Huse, of Norfolk, Nebraska, 
and his Class C Sea Hawk, but Mike Flannigan, of 
Omaha, has been pressing him recently. Don Baxter, 
of Sioux City, who still races his E boat with success, 
is considered the grand old man of sailing at Okoboji. 
He was the second commodore after the Yacht Club 
was revived in 1933 and is a mainstay of the sport. 

By all odds the most memorable event in Okoboji 
sailing annals was the regatta of July, 1937. While 
the club was entertaining a large group of midwestern 
racers, a sudden storm enveloped the lake and capsized 
all but two boats. One hundred and ten sailors and 
crews were pitched into the lake. Sixty motorboats 
courageously helped rescue crews and boats and racing 
was resumed the next day. [> 


US 


The Class C boats of Eric Jensen and 
Phil Petersen vie on a close reach. 


boats compete for racing trophies in 


this time-honored inland water sport. 
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Racers come out for start from dock of Okoboji Yacht Club. Clubhouse is before flagpole and adjoins the New Inn. 


Eric Jensen and crew of Susan 

Jensen and Sandy Fitch go to windward 
in C boat. In background is part 

of another C class boat. 


Phil Pugh sails his Class X 
boat over gentle waters. Pugh won 


all but one of the five series in his & Rae : —: . 
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the Class Y boat of the Norton family. 
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Phil Pugh and crew take X boat on a downwind leg. 


In their C sailboats Phil Petersen and Eric Jensen near a mark. Photos w 


Phil Petersen's C boat passes near judges’ boat on a practice start. 


| Petersen and Eric Jensen going downwind with their Class C boats. 





Dale Norton waves from Y.T. March, R. Matt compose crew. Judges John Powers, Larry Jensen, James Ramsey start X boat. 


ark. Photos were taken during Wednesday afternoon series so many boats were not racing although both of these won two trophies each. 





Mike Flannigan skippers Don Baxter's C boat across slightly choppy water at the end of a good day for sailing and for racing. 
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ICARIA: Troubled Utofra 


For 47 years. through three secessions 


by the disillusioned, this idealistic, non-political 


colony survived near Corning. 


XPLODING fireworks climaxed a 
day filled with speeches, a parade, 
and excessive eating as the annual 
Fourth of July celebration at Corning, 
Iowa, drew to a close. Farm families 
who had dressed in their best to par- 
ticipate crowded the roads in their 
horse-drawn vehicles to return home. 
Most of the girls and women wore 
white dresses that looked cool in the 
hot July sun. One group of women, 
members of a large party which drove 
in, year after year in the late 1800's, 
from a settlement in the nearby country- 
side were dressed in white, too; but 
instead of the elaborately flounced cos- 
tumes draped so becomingly on their 
neighbors, they had on homemade waists 
and skirts, bound together with red and 
blue bunting, and their heads were cov- 
ered with floppy hats made of Iowa 
wheat braided in strips and then sewn 
together. Most all were brunettes, and 
sun and wind had darkened their olive 
skins. With the men of their families, 
and the children, these had watched the 
festivities, commenting animatedly on 
the busy scene, speaking in French, al- 
though they did not call themselves 
French. Neither were they, like those 
who participated actively in the Fourth 
of July celebration, Americans. For the 
members of this group, who lived in 
Iowa and the United States, did not call 
themselves Americans, but Icarians. And 
their national holiday was not July the 
Fourth, but February the Third. 
At celebration’s end, the Icarians bun- 
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dled into their wagons and drove back 
to their village in a clearing beside the 
Nodaway River, to their spacious acres 
and the tiny houses and ample com- 
munity buildings which they had erected 
with such hopes and so much love. They 
still thought that theirs was the better 
way of life, with no money for indi- 
vidual use, no competition, and no poli- 
tics. In founding their miniature repub- 
lic, incorporated as an agricultural so- 
ciety within the State of Iowa, they felt 
that they were creating a brave new 
world based on liberty, equality, and 
brotherly love. 

Repeatedly they would ask their senior 
citizen, Armel Alexis Marchand, to re- 
late the origin of their Icaria, and to 
recall details of the voyage he had made 
as one of the first seventy French ad- 
vance guard to America. His recollec- 
tions formed a part of the ritual of 
their own February the Third, and in- 
deed, of much of their everyday conver- 
sation, and the enlightenment of many 
distinguished visitors and_ sociological 
students who arrived at the colony from 
time to time. 

Citizen Marchand, a gentle patriarch 
with white hair and a flowing beard, 
was always pleased to oblige; and in 
1876, he could remember as vividly as 
ever the beginnings of a movement that 
had stirred many Frenchmen as nothing 
else had done since the exile of Na- 
poleon. 

He would speak of Etienne Cabet, a 
journalist banished from France by King 


Louis Philippe, who had spent the years 
of his exile from 1834 to 1839 browsing 
among the museums and libraries of 
London. There Cabet read the book 
Utopia, written by Sir Thomas More, 
which described an imaginary island 
where an ideally perfect system of laws 
and institutions existed. He set himself 
to work on a 600-page volume of his 
own on a similar subject, Voyage en 
Icarie. The name of Cabet’s island, 
Icaria, was derived from the Icarus of 
Greek mythology who fashioned a pair 
of wax wings to his shoulders and 
sought to fly. The moral apparently 
escaped Cabet, for Icarus had soared too 
near the sun; the heat melted his wings, 
and he fell into the sea and drowned. 
Nevertheless, the book was an immedi- 
ate success, and when Cabet was al- 
lowed to return to France, he began a 
tireless campaign to create an actual 
Icaria. 

By 1847, 400,000 persons had signed 
Cabet’s Social Compact for the venture. 
Soon the cry arose, “Let’s go to Icaria!” 
The new Utopia, all decided, should be 
located in America. 

Cabet contacted the Peters Emigration 
Company, of Ohio, and arranged to buy 
a million acres of land in Texas. An 
advance guard of seventy men was 
chosen, among them Citizen Marchand, 
the secretary-treasurer of the party, and 
a young architect, A. Piquenard, who 
many years later was to design the Iowa 
State Capitol at Des Moines, as well as 
the Illinois State Capitol. On February 
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3, 1848, as thousands of well-wishers 
crowded about the wharf at LeHavre, 
the advance guard, dressed in black cor- 
duroy with gray felt hats, embarked for 
New Orleans. Each of the travelers took 
the oath of allegiance, then with bared 
heads sang the song of departure. 

Three weeks later when the ship 
neared the Louisiana port, the passen- 
gers heard cannons booming a salute. 
When they learned that the greeting 
was not intended for them but was a 
welcome to the new French Republic, 
they were nearly overcome with emo- 
tion. If they had remained in France, 
they could have tried to establish their 
ideals there! 

Some of the group decided to return 
home at once. The others persisted 
and set out overland, through brush, 
marshes, and ravines, for Texas. Com- 
plete disillusionment awaited them there. 
Their lands were 250 miles distant from 
the Red River, and were not a con- 
tinuous acreage, but half sections check- 
ered between holdings of the emigration 
company. However, a dream dies hard. 
The colonists struggled to build houses 
and plant crops. They resisted storms, 
fever, and malaria; but when some died, 
another was struck by lightning, and 
their doctor lost his mind, they decided 
to give up and go back to New Orleans. 
With some new recruits who had ar- 
rived, they trudged over the rough trail 
to Louisiana, to await their leader, 
Etienne Cabet. 

When Cabet joined them, after being 
brilliantly feted in New York, he sent 
scouts up the Mississippi River to look 
for another location. Soon there was 
wonderful news—a ready-made city, 
Nauvoo, Illinois, had been vacated when 
the Mormon residents, led by Brigham 
Young, abandoned the site and set out 
for Utah. 

By that time, 500 disciples had ral- 
lied around Cabet. Then 200 seceded, 
taking with them $5,000, almost one 
third of the community capital. The 
remainder started up the Mississippi 
by steamboat in March 1849. Fresh 
disasters beset them. Cholera broke out. 
Floating ice impeded progress on the 
last twenty miles of the trip. The pas- 
sengers had to disembark and drag their 
belongings and the sick on sleds through 
the snow, burying the dead at night and 
destroying all traces of the graves so 
that the presence of an epidemic would 
not be suspected. 

And then there followed a period of 
modest success. Icaria was incorporated 
as an independent community within the 
State of Illinois. The colonists planted 
crops and vineyards, and opened work- 
shops. They accumulated a large library, 
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published a weekly newspaper, assem- 
bled an orchestra, and managed a thea- 
ter. Annually they elected a president 
and six directors to control finance, in- 
dustry, agriculture, nutrition, clothing, 
and public instruction. All men over the 
age of twenty composed the law-making 
body, the General Assembly. 

Then Cabet had to return to France 
to answer charges brought against him 
by some survivors of the Texas fiasco. 
In his absence, rival factions sought to 
control the community, and dissension 
flared into open hostility. 

When Cabet came back in 1852 to 
take charge again, he decided that the 
solution was to move farther west. He 
was most favorably impressed with re- 
ports of a tract of land in Adams Coun- 
ty, Iowa, on the banks of the Nodaway 
River. He submitted a petition which 
was approved by the United States 
Senate, was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands, and was _ finally 
granted. The proposed location had a 
healthy climate, rich land, good water, 
coal, timber, and prospects of a rail- 
road service. There the Icarians would 
create a true black soil Utopia. 

But Cabet, now in his late sixties, had 
grown irascible and dictatorial, and was 
no longer able to control his rebellious 
disciples. After a succession of stormy 
scenes, he was ousted as president and 
left in October 1856, accompanied by 
150 seceders, for St. Louis. A branch of 
Icaria was founded in nearby Chelten- 
ham, but Cabet did not live to see it, 
for within a few days he had died of 
apoplexy. 

It was a favorable opportunity for 
the discontented to leave the colony. A 
number moved across the Mississippi to 
Keokuk, Iowa, and went into private 
business. The architect Piquenard set- 
tled in St. Louis. 

The remaining Icarians—about 225— 
migrated to the newly purchased lands, 
3,000 acres, in Adams County, Iowa. 
They established their village in a clear- 
ing beside the river and built a dam to 
provide water power for a flour and 
saw mill. They ground their own corn 
and wheat and sawed trees into boards 
for floors and furniture. They fur- 
nished their simple log houses with the 
barest necessities—beds, chairs, and ta- 
bles—but these were made of black 
walnut from the nearby woods. Later, 
small refinements were added, brought 
by ox team from St. Joseph, Missouri. 

This story the Icarians liked to hear 
again and again from Citizen Marc- 
hand’s lips. Now they were content to 
live together and to work for the future. 

The Marchand cabin had a small 
French window and door in front, a 





window at the back, and whitewashed 
walls. Braided rugs and muslin curtains 
added a cheerful note of decoration. 
Outside, some half logs were placed to 
form a porch. 

All the families had houses of similar 
design, ranged in rows, some facing each 
other. One cabin was set aside as a 
guest house, for there were many visi- 
tors—writers, economists, and French 
students. It was furnished with black 
walnut beds, covered by ticks stuffed 
with corn husks, mattresses filled with 
wool from Icarian sheep, muslin sheets, 
and comforts made soft and warm by 
down plucked from wild geese and 
ducks. 

Seven community buildings formed 
the east side of the village, and housed 
the laundry, the bakery, the dining-hall 
and kitchen, the library, the pharmacy, 
and a storage hut for such staples as 
coffee, salt, and sugar. 

Orchards were planted, and goose- 
berry and currant bushes. Cuttings of 
grapes brought from Nauvoo were used 
to start the large vineyards which were 
to produce some of the first grapes 
grown in Adams County. 

The big farm west of the village was 
bordered with an Osage orange hedge, 
peach trees, and some poplars. Corn 
was the principal crop, but 100 acres 
were planted in wheat, a smaller num- 
ber in sorghum. The Icarians raised 
cattle and sheep, making a handsome 
profit from the wool, and imported 
draft horses, the noble Percherons. 
Horse and sheep barns were grouped to 
the north of the communal square, a 
dairy and thatched cow-stable were lo- 
cated to the south. The stock grazed 
in pastures on bluffs above the river. 
During its heyday, the community prop- 
erty was valued at nearly $70,000. How- 
ever, the colonists had been forced to 
sell off more than half their land to 
pay off debts incurred at the beginning 
of the Iowa venture. 

A president who was elected annual- 
ly directed the community affairs. He 
handled all the cash for Icaria, deposit- 
ing it in the bank at Corning, and using 
the bank’s facilities to transact business. 
A secretary-treasurer kept the books but 
was not entrusted with the funds, and 
indeed, no money at all was used among 
the members. As in Nauvoo, six Gen- 
eral Assemblymen composed the Icarian 
legislative body. 

The community had several mottoes: 
“All for each, and each for all;” “The 
first right is to live, the first duty is to 
work;” and “From each according to 
his powers; to each according to his 
needs.” 

Individuals could choose the work 
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best suited to them. There were farm- 
ers, a miller, a baker, a shoemaker, flo- 
rists, dressmakers, embroiderers, seam- 
stresses, a glovemaker, a tailor, a cooper, 
a machinist, a blacksmith, a saddler, 
and a wheelwright. The women took 
turns preparing meals, setting tables, 
and washing dishes. The one who “had 
the duty’ blew through a cow’s horn 
trumpet to summon _helpers—potato- 
peelers, vegetable pickers, and such. 

Even the young children were ex- 
pected to work, and in the mornings 
they rode out to the fields on horseback 
or in farm wagons to plant peas and 
beans, or put in onion sets; and when 
the vegetables were above the ground, 
to rid the plants of pests. Every young- 
ster was furnished a short stick and a 
can, and then the race began—to see 
who could knock off the most potato 
bugs or melon bugs. 

Mrs. Marchand, or as she was called 
locally, Citoyenne Marchand, taught all 
the girls to sew. She had been a dress- 
maker in her native Paris. For some 
years all the sewing was done by hand, 
but in 1868 one of the colonists, Eugene 
Bettanier, purchased a community sew- 
ing machine in Afton. 

In the spring, the women examined 
bolts and samples of cloth, and chose 
the patterns for the Commission of 
Clothing to order for the coming season. 


Marie Marchand, first child born in Icarian 


Many of the calicoes and cottons came 
from Amana. 

Families did their own laundry, wash- 
ing the clothes by hand in the old- 
fashioned French manner. The soiled 
articles, each identified by the different 
cross-stitched number assigned to the 
particular family, were placed in a 
tank and covered with canvas over 
which sifted wood ashes and hot water 
were poured, again and again. Then 
came a wondrous day when a visitor 
from the outer world offered to install 
a washing machine. He arranged sev- 
eral large barrels on an axis so that 
when the clothes-filled barrels turned 
they would splash up and down in hot 
suds. A steam boiler supplied the wa- 
ter, and a horse furnished the power. 
A blindfolded horse walked round and 
round, hitched to the end of the pole, 
and as he traveled, the barrels twirled 
up and down. 

When the Marchands moved to Iowa, 
they had two sons, Armel and Alexis. 
On October 4, 1864, the family was in- 
creased by a little daughter, Marie. 
The twenty-four years of her life in 
the colony formed the basis of happy 
recollections of “an American idyll” 
which she remembered most fondly up 
to the day of her death in Brooklyn, 
New York, at the age of ninety-four, 
on November 6, 1958. She described in- 








colony stands in back of her parents, A. A. Marchands in 1885 photograph of colony. 


timate glimpses of life in the colony in 
her book, Child of Icaria, published 
in 1938. 

For instance, Citizen Marchand, in 
addition to frequently serving as presi- 
dent, was in charge of the pharmacy 
and medicine cabinet, and sometimes 
had to act as emergency doctor. He 
made all the soap, rendering the fat, 
straining it, adding lye from sifted wood 
ashes, and for toilet use, scenting the 
preparation with oil of bergamot. He 
made shoe polish from lamp black, wax, 
and turpentine. 

He also helped bake the long loaves 
of bread. Each weighed four pounds. 
In the winter, the leaven—a ball of 
dough saved from the last batch of 
bread—had to be kept from freezing. 
Citizen Marchand wrapped it in a piece 
of muslin, then in a quilt, and next in 
a wooden box, at night tucking the 
whole bundle into bed between quilt 
and eiderdown. One night in the bakery, 
where he had carried water in an iron 
pitcher to heat and add to the leaven, 
he heard an odd little cry. A mouse 
had jumped up to lick some drops of 
water, and as she lapped, the water 
froze and imprisoned her by her tongue, 
so that she hung kicking from the lip 
of the pitcher. 

Jean Meindre, who was official water 
carrier for the colony, made the sabots— 
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the wooden shoes which the Icarians 
wore outdoors in muddy or snowy 
weather. Michel Bromm, the harness- 
maker, also turned out boots, while the 
family dress shoes of cloth, with leather 
soles sewed on with wax thread, were 
the work of Citizen Mignot. 

Citizen Maillon, the miller, had two 
huge mastiffs, Sultan and Sultanne, for 
his mascots. He and the big dogs, walk- 
ing together, were a familiar sight about 
the countryside. When the beasts died 
of old age and left him alone, the mil- 
ler felt a burst of homesickness for 
France. He asked for the money repre- 
senting his share of the community 
property, so that he might return to his 
old home. His request was granted, and 
he set off happily. Nothing more was 
heard from him, but many months later, 
a ragged, unkempt individual staggered 
into Icaria. It was the miller, who had 
not found a single person who remem- 
bered him in France and who seemed 
there to be in an alien world. Dis- 
heartened, he started back to Iowa, lost 
or spent all his money, and had to make 
part of the trip on foot. He was re- 
ceived with open arms and _ tenderly 
cared for by his fellow colonists during 
his remaining years. 

The Icarian school was held in the 
log refectory. One of the first teachers 
was Hortense Montaldo, graduate of a 
high school at Cincinnati, Ohio, and a 
student at the Teachers’ Institute at 
Corning. The Icarians paid her a salary 
which she did not keep but turned back 
into the common fund. She taught Eng- 
lish with McGuffy’s Reader, French, 
spelling with Webster's Academic Dic- 
tionary, chemistry, natural philosophy, 
physiology and hygiene, geography, and 
arithmetic. 

Fremont Schroeder, an artist member 
of the colony, gave drawing lessons after 
school. The Marchand children were en- 
thusiastic students, and young Marie 
took to carrying a little sketchbook with 
her and jotting down the things she saw. 
Schroeder, former operator of a hotel in 
Davenport, also frescoed the walls of 
the refectory with garlands of flowers, 
leaves, and female heads. 

The Icarians observed Sunday as a 
day of rest, but had no minister, nor did 
they profess any orthodox religion. 
Marie Marchand explained their posi- 
tion in a conversation with her future 
husband, Will Ross, a young man from 
a staunch Presbyterian family. She 
maintained that the community was 
founded on the true religion of Christ's 
teachings—‘‘brotherly love, which meant 
equal rights for all, no division into rich 
or poor, no struggle for existence against 
one another, but an organization where- 
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in all worked in the interest of each, 
and each for all.” 

When deaths occurred among the 
Icarians—children as well as elderly 
people succumbed, and a diptheria epi- 
demic took the lives of several young- 
sters—the cabinet-maker constructed cof- 
fins that were borne to the quarter-acre 
cemetery a mile from the village. As 
the procession made its way to the 
burial ground, the bell on top the refec- 
tory tolled the age of the deceased. 

The colonists found much of their 
recreation out of doors with the chang- 
ing seasons. The young men hunted. 
They had some old guns and made bul- 
lets to fit by melting down lead and 
pouring it into molds. Sometimes they 
brought in wolves and coyotes, and they 
trapped beavers, raccoons, muskrats, 
prairie chickens, and muskrats. They 
fashioned their own skates, too, and 
skimmed over the millpond on runners 
fastened to their feet with straps and 
screws. 

Picnics, flapjacks and fishing parties 
took place on long, lazy summer days. 
The millpond was a favorite spot for 
bathing. One afternoon as Marie Marc- 
hand and her chums reached the river 
bank, they were horrified to see a young 
woman drifting toward them, face up- 
ward, eyes closed. They screamed for 
help. What a calamity that such an 
honored guest should have drowned! 
Miss Carrie Lane, who was interested 
in social experiments, had come with 
her mother, Mrs. Lucius Lane, from 
their farmhome near Mason City to 
study Icarian life—and now she was 
dead! When the comely young woman 
suddenly started up and swam toward 
the shore, the girls could hardly believe 
their eyes and listened with fascination 
to her explanation on “floating.” They 
specially remembered the incident be- 
cause Miss Lane later became Mrs. Leo 
Chapman, wife of the editor of the 
Mason City Republican, and eventually 
was known to the world as Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, an ardent worker for women’s 
suffrage. 

The Icarian colony continued to at- 
tract visitors and prospective applicants. 
New members were actually taken in 
from time to time. Each served six 
months’ probation, and then, if favor- 
ably voted upon, had to contribute one 
hundred dollars and furnish his or her 
own clothing for one year. However, 
the very qualities of the novitiates which 
appealed to the Icarians—energy, zeal, 
desire for progress—proved disadvan- 
tageous to the group as a whole. The 
radical younger members wished to im- 
pose their advanced views upon. ll. 
They insisted that individuals should 





hold no personal property, that even 
treasured keepsakes should belong to the 
group as a whole. 

The troublemakers wrote to friends 
in New York and abroad, while Citizen 
Marchand and others who had worked 
so many years for the Icarian ideal, also 
penned letters far and wide. A friendly 
visitor, John W. Dye, who had been 
inspecting Amana, arranged for the pub- 
lication of a newspaper, La Revue 
Icarienne, set the type himself, though 
he didn’t know a word of French, and 
had the journal printed in Corning. 
Later, when the “majority” purchased 
their own type, he taught Marie Marc- 
hand how to set it, built cases to hold 
it, and constructed a high stool for 
Marie to sit on. The 12-year-old girl 
took the work very seriously, and with 
the aid of volunteers continued to pub- 
lish the Revwe. Hundreds of copies of 
the paper were printed, folded, wrap- 
ped, and mailed, and brought by way 
of exchange, progressive journals from 
France, Italy, and Belgium. 

Unpleasant incidents began to mar 
the former placid, happy life of the 
Icarians. Vegetables disappeared from 
the truck gardens; dead chickens, ducks, 
and lambs were found in the pasture. 
Alarmed for the safety of their flock, 
herdsmen from “the majority” went out 
just before dawn on one July 3, drove 
1,000 sheep to a train, and loaded them 
for shipment and for sale. Thus they 
safeguarded the community property, 
but the breach between the two war- 
ring factions widened irreparably. 

Early in 1879 the dissenters brought 
suit and had the colony dissolved by 
the circuit court on a technicality, charg- 
ing that the Icarian community charter, 
granted for agriculture, had been vio- 
lated by the operation of the flour mill 
and saw mill. 

The name “Icarian Community” was 
awarded to the revolters. The veterans, 
including Citizen Marchand, had to take 
the title, “The New Icarian Commu- 
nity.” They had their family houses 
moved to another location a mile and a 
half from the original colony, built new 
community halls and barns, and started 
all over again. 

Young Marie Marchand continued to 
publish the paper. By the spring of 
1886, she reported that only three fam- 
ilies remained of the radical “minority” 
which had split the colony. These soon 
tired of their venture and left for Cali- 
fornia. 

A romance ended the life of the 
Revue Icarienne and of Icaria itself, a 
few years later. Young Will Ross of 
Corning, a school teacher, took a sum- 

(Continued on page 50) 


























A Portfolio of 


Sketches from the 


Icarian Community 


HIS portfolio of sketches of the Icarian colony at Corning 

represents a major Iowa historical “find.” Published here 
for the first time, they offer a unique picture of the famed 
settlement. Most of them were drawn by Marie Marchand 
Ross and were discovered in a smail sketch pad now belong- 
ing to her daughter, Mrs. Louis Gowanloch, a practicing 
physician who lives in Brooklyn, New York. 

A few of the drawings in the pad were fanciful or copied 
from illustrations for children’s stories. The clearly non- 
Icarian ones have been omitted from this portfolio. A few 
questionable ones, however, have been included, such as the 
sketch to the right. 

The panoramic view of Icaria on the following two pages 
was drawn by Fremont Schroeder in 1870. An artist mem- 
ber of the colony, Schroeder taught the children drawing 
in classes after school. His work is also in the collection of 


Mrs. Gowanloch. 


























In addition fo Swimming in the nearby 


Nodaway River, youngsters of the Icarian colony 
found fun in playing on the swing which Marie 
M. Ross remembered so well in her sketch. 

Other drawings show winter scenes, orchard, and 


houses for family and communal living. 
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The Summer Season 


HE MOOD of Iowa in summer varies according to the temperature, your age, and your 

point of view. For the young it is the vacation season. The Iowa child is less disturbed 
by the heat than the animals he loves to play with. Near Center Point, Jimmy and Tommy 
Bromwell, above, watch as their horse, Nipper, and her colt work over a salt lick. They were 
found on the farm of their father, James Bromwell, a Cedar Rapids attorney, by Joan Liffring. 
Water helps to lower the threshold of misery for sweltering Iowans on the worst days. The 
pleasant pond on the centerspread is a lake formed by the Wapsipinicon River near Anamosa. 


The scene was photographed by Phil McCafferty. 
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warmth of summer in the farm belt is customarily translated into beautiful landscapes. 
Here, for good measure, a clump of hollyhocks adds color to a farmyard 


Photo by Fred Kent. 
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LET'S GO GERRYMANDERING 


The great game of politics is at its best 


In redistricting C ongressional seats. 


F YOUR party is loud and noisy and 

you want to set everyone thinking, if 
you want to frustrate your guests, if you 
want to be among the first to play a 
guessing game that will keep politically 
minded Iowans occupied through next 
spring—you won't be able to beat Gerry- 
mander. 

Next year Iowa will lose one Con- 
gressman, slipping from eight to seven, 
automatically forcing the state legisla- 
ture to realign Iowa’s Congressional dis- 


The basic facts: map show's present district lines (1941 redistricting). 


tricts. It is guaranteed to be a traumatic 
political experience for those most con- 
cerned and good spectator fun for the 
rest of the citizenry. 

The game goes something like this: 
Give every guest an outline map of 
Iowa indicating, if possible, the present 
boundaries of Congressional districts; 
the political inclination of the county 
and its Republican or Democratic plu- 
rality in the last Congressional election; 
the home county of the standing Con- 


How Do We Carve It l p? 


gressmen; and the latest population fig- 
ures for each county 

It would also help to have handy 
such incidental facts as the boundaries 
of the state Senatorial districts, the home 
counties of members of the state central 
committee of both parties, and maps 
showing the alignment of districts in 
1882 and 1931. 

Now ... the game can proceed in 
several ways. You can play ‘Preserve 
My District’ by assigning your friends 


Upper figure shows Republican and Democratic pluralitie: 


(R.D) in Congressional elections of 1958, except in Fourth district where special 1959 figures ave used. Zero indicates nearly eve 


split. Lower figure is latest available population using both 1958 estimates and 1960 figures. Both are rounded to the nearest 500. 








a district to protect; or you can play 
“Ace Out A Congressman” by selecting 
the Congressman you would most like 
to do in and seeing how much damage 
you can do to him; or you can play 
“The Party First’ by taking sides as a 
Republican or Democrat and seeing how 
you can best assure yourself of the most 
seats. 

There is a certain overlapping in the 
rules of each game, so we will just take 
the first one as an example. ‘Preserve 
My District” awards one point for each 
county left in a district with over halt 
of the same counties as it was aligned 
with before. (Example, if you took only 
Iowa County away from the First Dis- 
trict you would win eleven points. ) 


Slicing the Congressional Pie 




















1847: two districts, 102,388 pop. 








Subtract one point for each county 
being placed in a “new’’ district. 

Subtract one point for each Senatorial 
district split by district lines. 

Add ten points tor every district you 
are able to keep within 10,000 of an as- 
sumed ideal population figure per dis- 
trict of 394,000. 

Add ten points for every Congress- 
man who is able to keep two-thirds of 
his present district in terms of popula- 
tion. Deduct ten for those who aren't. 














1857; two districts, 674,913 pop. 








In case of a draw decide on the basis 
of the fewest state committeemen and 
committeewomen who will be disturbed. 

“Ace Out A Congressman” 1s some- 
what more complicated. You take one 
Congressman and assume the legislature 
is in agreement with you on the desira- 
1872: nine districts, 1.194.020 pop. 1882; eleven districts, 1,624,615 pop. bility of eliminating him. The idea is to 
first place his home county in the dis- 
trict of another Congressman of the 
same party, but leave your Ace man 
with little other strength in that dis- 
trict. Then divide the rest of the former 
district up so thoroughly that he will 
not be able to establish his residence 
elsewhere to any good purpose. For 
points, use the ones for “Preserve My 
District’ and then give a bonus (twenty 
for first prize, etc.) for the most equal 

1886: eleven districts, 1.624.615 pop. 1931: nine districts, 2,470,939 pop. division of the population into the most 
districts. 

“The Party First’? demands that the 

1941: eight districts, 2,538,268 pop. It is the basic “minority bill” with changes. players assume 2 viewpoint such as that 



































in 1961 we will have the same Congress- 
men in office as we have today and that 
the legislature will be dominated in both 
houses by the Republicans, by a similar | 
split to the last session. In this game we | 
add to the considerations (and points ) 
in the above two games the factor of 
























voting strength. The idea is to assure 
the best deal for your party. If we as- ( 
sume the legislature will be Republican 
controlled, then we must play for the ( 
Republicans to come out best. Demo- ] 
crats must assume that they will win at ( 


least the House and can do what they 


wish from that position. You'll find 


this game has few definite point values. 
Players must immediately decide if they 
want to concede one district to the other 
party and then divide their strength, or 
if they want to try to have a chance to 
win in all of the districts. 

Since this game deals with intangible 
political factors, it requires certain de- 
cisions: (1) whether to use plurality 
figures from the most recent Congres- 
sional election, or whether to use an 
average of the last three to five elec- 
tions: (2) whether to include Polk, 
Woodbury, Black Hawk, Linn, and Scott 
counties figures as you find them, or 
whether to simply call them even-up 
counties on the assumption they are 
large enough and fluid enough for a 
strong man to swing them. 

You will soon find that the trick of 
this game is the decision as to which 
course is best—throwing as many of 
your opponents votes as possible into 
one district and writing it off or going 
for broke in all of the districts by divid- 
ing your strength as prudently as pos- 
sible. Points must be awarded by votes. 

There you have the redistricting 
games, then. Put them all together and 
you can be in the shoes of a member 
of the coming legislature. The rules of 
the game remain the same, only the 
pertinent figures change. 

Since Iowa became a state, the bound- 
aries of Congressional districts have been 
set nine times. The first three align- 
ments were quite similar. The first one 
set up two districts; the second, a year 
later in 1848, simply moved Poweshiek 
County; the third one in 1857 chiefly 
extended the boundaries to the Missouri. 

In 1862 the boundaries that have dis- 
tinguished the state’s districts ever since 
emerged when Iowa added four Con- 
gressmen. 

Following the 1870 census, Iowa 
added three more Congressmen. One 
was awarded to northern Iowa, one to 
southwest Iowa, and one to a east- 
central district which separated Linn 
and Scott counties. 

Two more Congressmen were award- 
ed the state in 1880. A_ wholesale 
carving-up took place which was made 
even more drastic in 1886. This division 
of the state was to remain unchanged 
for forty-five years. 

The 1886 boundaries constituted Ger- 
rymandering at its height in Iowa. One 
of them, the Third, came to be called 
a “monkey wrench’ in apt description 
of its shape and function of isolating 
Democratic Dubuque County. The Sec- 
ond and the Fifth were little better and 
the Eighth stretched from the Missouri 





nearly to the Mississippi River. 

But the redistricting was a_ political 
gem. For the forty-four years it was in 
existence, Iowa elected Democratic Con- 
gressmen in only twenty-one instances, 
and ten of them were in 1890 and 1912. 
In the meantime, Republicans won 216 
elections. 

The Seventh and Tenth districts were 
always Republican; the Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Ninth, and Eleventh missed only 
once each. The Eighth just twice. Only 
in the Sixth in which the Democrats 
won four out of twenty-two elections 
and in the Second where they won nine 
(including a special one in 1912) did 
the Republicans have an inkling of 
trouble. 

The Congressional longevity of the 
Representatives was reflected in the so- 
lidity of their seats. Gilbert Haugen 
racked up sixteen terms in the Fourth; 
eleven others served from seven to nine 
terms; and twelve more had four and 
five terms—all in the forty-four year 
span. 

The 1930 census left Iowa with the 
unpleasant task of reshuffling its coun- 
ties into nine districts rather than eleven. 
The legislature finally settled down to 
its work on redistricting at the end of 
March. The ideal average district was 


to have 275,000 people, and ten sug- 
gested plans were brought into the open. 

The Republicans looked to a plan 
which would leave three districts undis- 
turbed and suit most of the others. The 
Democrats with thirty-eight members of 
the House aimed for three districts in 
which they would at least have a chance. 
They originally worked with a group of 
eastern Iowa Republicans to pass the 
Tamisiea-Anderson bill 

Finally, the Republicans were able to 
rally enough votes to put across their 
most likely proposal. In the last minute 
amendments Buchanan and Delaware 
were switched from the new Third to 
the new Fourth; Dubuque was changed 
from the new Fourth to the new Second; 
and Benton was moved from the new 
Second to the new Third. The new bill 
left old Seventh, Tenth, and Eleventh 
districts intact; added four counties 
from the Eighth to the Ninth without 
serious objection; kept the Sixth as it 
was but with the addition of seven coun- 
ties from the Eighth; and pleased the 
First, Third, and Fourth. Opposition 
came from the Second, Eighth, and Fifth 
districts. Lloyd Thurston (Eighth) and 
Cyrenus Cole (Fifth) were the only 
Congressmen who were hurt badly. Both 
had little left of their original districts. 

The new Second district was the most 





NE group of Iowa political lead- 
ers are discussing the possibili- 
ties of forcing reapportionment via 
redistricting. Their thinking is based 
on three assumptions: (1) a consti- 
tutional convention call is defeated; 
(2) the Democrats elect the Govern- 
Or; (3 ) the Democrats elect over one- 
third of the House of Representatives. 
It is also premised on two facts: 
(1) in any state which fails to re- 
district itself, the Congressmen are 
elected at large; (2) redistricting 
must be carried out by a bill, not a 
resolution, which is subject to veto 
by the Governor and can be over- 
ridden only by a two-thirds vote in 
both houses of the legislature. 
IF—and that is a big IF—the 
Democrats were willing to gamble on 
electing their Congressmen at large, 
they could threaten to stymie any re- 
districting bill until the legislature 
satisfactorily redistricted itself. 
Here is how it could work. If 
the November elections bore out 





The Ultimate Threat 


the assumptions outlined, the present 
Democratic Governor (Loveless) and 
the Democratic Governor-elect could 
meet immediately with the members 
of the coming legislature. They could 
then agree on a program of coopera- 
tion which would entail Governor 
Loveless calling a special session on 
reapportionment late this fall in or- 
der for a bill to be passed for the 
first time. 

Then when the regular and new 
legislature met in 1961, it would be 
in a position to pass the reapportion- 
ment bill again (it must be passed 
in identical form twice). 

If the special and regular legisla- 
tive sessions did not act, or if the 
regular session changed the reappor- 
tionment bill (effectively postpon- 
ing action and probably killing it), 
the Democrats could simply carry 
through their threat of forcing every 
Congressman to be elected at large 
by vetoing all redistricting bills and 
sustaining them. S, 
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tee, for example, voiced its immediate 


opposition because of what it did to 


GOP Congressmen and the tan- 


gling of district lines 


Finally, support centered on the mi- 


nority bill of the original Senate commit- 


tee, a plan drafted by O. H. Henning- 
sen of Clinton and Dewey Goode of 


Bloomfield 
Republican Congressmen and one Demo- 
Henry O. Talle 


and Jacobsen were left to 


Their bill left all the sitting 


crat on familiar ground 


ot Decoral 


fight it out, but with the exclusion of 
Scott (which Jacobsen had won by a 


1940) and the inclu- 


sion of Talle’s strongest counties helped 


6,000 plurality in 


1e projected Republi- 
1940 
from 8,000 to 

Ninth 
Democratic by 


that situation. T 


can majorities on the basis ot the 


election, in fact, ranged 


which 
1,200 


20,000 in all but the old 


3 


would have been 


The principal opposition to the mi- 


nority bill came Scott and Clinton 


rrom 


counties which were happy with their 


present arrangement and wanted to keep 


the Second intact, even if it had been 


Democratic since 1931 


On the other hand, the old Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth dis- 


tricts were happy with the redistricting 
enough votes in 
The 


First district was happier to add just 


proposal and controlled 


the Senate to control any action 


Scott (minority bill) than to take on 


six counties including Wapello (majori- 


ty bill 

In the course of fixing the final bill 
Taylor County was placed in the Seventh 
as was Guthrie, which had been sug- 


gested for the Sixth 


Winnebago was 


left in the Sixth rather than added to 
the Third 
Last minute shifts moved Benton 


from the Third to the Second and Mar- 


shall from the Fifth to the Third. In 


size the new alignment looked like this 


369,000: 3 


332,000; 


304,000; 


l 338.000: 2 
269,000: 5 348,500: 6 
280,000: 8 297,000 
While the state is supposed to appor- 
tion its districts as nearly equal in popu- 
lation as possible, the large discrepancies 
317,000 


from the ideal of not re- 


garded 


were 
as bothersome. As one legislator 
of the time now explains it, “We were 
just so happy to find any bill a majority 


think 


could agree on, we didn’t even 
about population.” 
What will pass the many tests in 


1961? One proposal that has already 
been advanced is presented here as “The 
196i Answer? 
It was drafted on the assumption that 
the Republicans will control both houses 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Crowd of 30,000 lines shore to watch opening event of annual water show, Aquarama, held in lowa Falls on Fourth of July. 


Water Festival at Iowa Falls 


Brilliant Venetian floats and near professional 


water ski acts attract thousands to July Aquarama 


N THIS day of high priced enter- 

tainment it is unusual indeed to find 
a show which doesn’t depend on turn- 
stile receipts for its life blood. If this 
show happens to be just as good in 
many respects as some of the more 
glamorous professional _ productions, 
there is little doubt that it will enjoy 
both a wide and enthusiastic following. 
Such a show, the Aquarama, will be 
staged for the third consecutive year on 
the Fourth of July at Iowa Falls, a town 
of nearly 6,000 population, which strad- 
dles the Iowa River in north central 
Iowa. 

Possibly no other part of Iowa, or 
the Midwest, can produce a more natu- 


by G. M. FAIRALL 


rally beautiful setting for a river show 
than can be found along the banks of 
the Iowa River, as it winds through 
Iowa Falls. Stately palisades extend 
stiffly upward on either side of the river 
as it sweeps through a residential sec- 
tion, then the business area. On one of 
the bends is a natural riverbank amphi- 
theater which, on Aquarama day, be- 
comes massed with crowds estimated 
near 30,000. Whole families, armed with 
camp stools, blankets, picnic lunches, 
and general outing accessories, begin fil- 
tering into the area at mid-morning, 
and many thousands are elbowing for 
viewing space before the 5 o’clock open- 
ing of the water extravaganza. 


Because even a free amateur show 
must have financing of some kind, it 
is necessary for Iowa Falls merchants 
and individuals to pick up the $6,000 
tab for each year’s Aquarama produc- 
tion. Among the biggest expense items 
are the gaudy Venetian-type floats that 
glide down the river as soon as it’s dark 
enough for lighting effects to be en- 
joyed fully. These floats have been cost- 
ing about $300 each to build and equip. 
Last year there were an even dozen 
floats in the parade, and the total is 
expected to be the same this year. 

Since water entertainment is the gen- 
eral theme, the accent is on the water 
ski show and the Venetian parade. For 
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a period of about two hours in the 
early evening, the amateur troupe of 
thirty-five young men and women from 
the Iowa Falls area show water skiing 
stunts they have learned during nearly 
two months of rehearsals. They perform 
a variety of jumps, pyramids, slalom 
skiing, and comedy acts 

The skiers are given expert guidance 
by three men who know what is needed 
to put crowd appeal into a water attrac- 
tion. These men are Earle Fitz, Robert 
Shane, and Irven Smith. Shane and 
Smith are both masters on water skis 
and give unsparingly of their time in 
teaching others. Although not a skier 
himself, Fitz is a long-time boat en- 
thusiast and has been an avid fol- 
lower—usually on the scene—of the 
famed water follies at Cypress Gardens 
in Florida. A wizard of show produc- 
tion, Fitz also has played an important 
part in the pre-show solicitations which 
are necessary early each spring to make 
certain that all finances are in order 
Shane and Smith, as officers of the 
Scenic City Boating Association, also 


help with the preliminary financing be- 
fore turning their attention to the acts. 

Most tedious behind-the-scenes job 
that of making certain the Venetian pa- 
rade is ready to move on schedule falls 
to Dwight Brown, former Chamber of 
Commerce president. He directs a hand- 
picked crew of about twenty helpers. 
Construction of the floats around a cen- 
tral theme is under the supervision of 
Argyle Borland, who has served as co- 
chairman of the Aquarama production 
for the past two years. 

In connection with the Aquarama the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce sponsors 
a Miss Iowa Falls beauty contest, pre- 
liminary to the Miss America pageant. 
There is also a Little Miss Aquarama 
contest, open to grade school girls. 

Actually, the Aquarama is a carry 
over from the colorful centennial cele- 
bration of 1955 in Iowa Falls. How- 
ever the first full scale Aquarama was 
held in 1958. And this year another 
bank-full crowd is expected to watch 
and spend the holiday along the Iowa 
River = 


Caravan of beauty contestants, band, boosters publicizes show in nearby towns. 
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1. Smith holds tow rope with one foot. 


River bend provides natural setting for water show Many of b 
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Saucer headstand features F. Hensing. Bruce Benschoter crisscrosses as Bob Shane comes off ski jump during two hour show. 
é J] ] g 


Many of huge crowd take picnics, go early in order to obtain choice of places to view spectacular performance which starts at 5 p.m. 
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Winner out of 26 entries 
in Little Miss Aquarama 
contest is Linda Barhite. 


Miss lowa Falls beauty 
contest winner goes 


Stale ¢ 9m petition later. 
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Ed Larson, Kenneth Nassen (upper |.) provide comedy on raft. Venetian parade of colorfully lighted floats highlights evening. 


Ten lowa Falls girls rehearsed for weeks under the direction of Earle Fitz to perfect synchronized water skiing techniques. 
















‘Have Your Cake and Eat It Too’ Home 


F THIS year’s ballot provided for the selection of the 

Wi ° “Best Located” Iowa family, the B. A. LaDouxs should 
Recipe for liv ing: win by a landslide vote. Their modern and beautifully land- 
scaped home on West Okoboji is only a few minutes drive 


An outstanding. modern house from Mr. LaDoux’s Coca-Cola bottling plant in Spirit Lake. 
Until 1948, when their present house was built, life was 

- not quite so ideal. The family maintained both a home in 

on Lake Okoboji amas town and one on the lake and moved twice a year. But now 


they can enjoy the luxury of perfect lakeside location, close 
proximity to town and business, and an outstanding house. 
Purchased in 1938, the LaDoux land forms a rough tri- 
angle with the long side running along a high lake bluff. 
A gully which ran through a corner of the property was filled 
in and planted. The rest of the land had a fine stand of 
native oak, which was preserved as much as possible when 
by JOAN LIFFRING the home was built. The gardens include a spectacular lilac 
hedge and an attractive entrance patio done in a natural- 

type setting. 
The house itself is built of stone in an L shape of two 

(Continued on page 50) 


three miles from the office. 





Front entrance opens on patio, beautifully landscaped grounds. 





Bedrooms are in wing to left; on right is service wing, garage. 
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Serving bar is off kitchen. Navajo rug was especially woven. 





Architects and Engineers 





and Associates, 


Minneapolis, from Harold Spitznagel 


Reynolds Photography, 


wall. Card table is in game section. Predominate colors are off-white, red. Kitchen also has lake view. Laundry room is on the left. 








Large master bedroom has an off-white and brown color scheme. This bedroom was built for daughter. Lake is beyond trees. 


Den fireplace is set in back 

of living room wall. Bookcases and 
comfortable furniture give room 
warmth, Flagstone makes a pathway 
from outside door to bedroom hail. 








Looking northeast, oaks frame windows of living area. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. A. LaDoux, seen from 
the living area windows, look out over 
Lake Okoboji from their shaded lawn. 





1e World of the Mushroom 


Both prised and feared. the mushroom lives on 


the decay of other plant life. This unusual set of 


pictures reflects the beauty and mystery of its universe. 


Photos by RODNEY FOX 


DMIRED for their varied and deli- 

cate beauty, relished for their fla- 
vors, objects of superstition and dis- 
trust—such is the character of mush- 
rooms. 

Across Iowa, on many spots of earth 
or decaying wood, the refreshing, fre- 
quent showers of late summer and au- 
tumn quench the thirsts of these fas- 
cinating representatives of the fungi 
family. 

Many spring up in singles or in 


groups through the green cover of pas- 
tures and lawns. They grow profusely 
along roadsides and in abandoned lots. 
And yet, their most beautiful and mys- 
tical place of residence is within the 
boundaries of cool, shady woodlands. 
Here they find nutrients and foundation 
on dead tree trunks and fallen logs. 
Individuals erupt overnight from _ be- 
neath last year’s decomposing leaves and 
are gone almost as quickly. 

Unlike the higher plants, mushrooms 


Text by HAL JOHNSON 


are doomed to a dependent existence. 
Unable to manufacture their own food 
because of the absence of chlorophyll— 
the food-making green pigment in most 
plants—they must live on the decaying 
remains of wood, leaves, grass, and 
other organic material. 

Their shapes and sizes are seemingly 
endless in variety. Some are so tiny as 
to almost defy detection, but their mi- 
nute forms are the most intricate and 
beautiful of all their kind. Others—some 
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Common throughout lowa in July, August, and September in 


woodlan idous, and lawns is this rosy-brown mushroom. 











of the puffballs—absorb moisture from 
the damp earth and expand to three 
times the size of a football. 

Life for the mushroom begins when 
a mature spore is carried by wind, wa- 
ter, animal, or man to a moist, fertile 
fleck of suitable matter. The spore 
swells with moisture and increases in 
size. From within the spore, a germ cell 
swells also and branches freely through 
the soil or decaying wood. The branches 
of the germ cell form a dense network 
of fine, hair-like tubes called mycelia. 
These tiny tubes “drink in” nutrients 
and function like the root systems of 
flowering plants. 

Pea-sized fruiting bodies form on the 
mycelia and grow into the “button” 
stage. Then, the mushroom “buttons” 
expand, and mature fruiting bodies de- 
velop. Only these bodies extend above 
ground or from the surface of decaying 
wood. The vegetative parts stay hidden 
beneath to absorb the necessary nourish- 
ment. 

Soon the mature fruiting bodies teem 
with millions of a new generation of 
spores. A gentle breeze or a trickle of 
water passes by, and the life cycle be- 
gins anew beneath a decaying leaf or 
blade of grass. 

From spring through autumn, the 
juicy fruiting bodies of mushrooms fur- 
nish shelter and food for many forms 
of life. Man has relished the edible 
forms since earliest time. He relishes 
them still—broiled, baked, stewed, in 
sauces, stuffings, and garnishes. But 
the wise mushroom-eater avoids the 
poisonous varieties and never eats one 
he can’t identify. 

The only edible wild mushroom which 
can be readily and surely identified in 
Iowa is the conical, sponge-like morel. It 
is found across the state, but grows es- 
pecially well in certain sections. Among 


Puffball which grows profusely in late summer reflects image of visiting frog. 


them are the “mushroom bars” of the 
Missouri River where knowing hunters 
discover them near Cottonwood trees. 

Long-time morel hunters claim that in 
regular timber the best place to look is 
around red elm stumps the second year 
after cutting. Old orchards are another 
favorite morel haunt. 

The morels usually appear during the 
first two weeks in May. As other grow- 
ing plants, they favor warm, humid 
days and nights. 

Morels have a delicate flavor much 
different than that usually associated 
with mushrooms. Eating them is a rare 
and special treat. Morels are best when 
soaked overnight in salt water. Then 
they are usually split, if large enough, 
and fried in butter or in a batter like 
fish. The stems are just as good as the 
body. 

Wild forms of animal life, though, 
are the true eaters-of-fungi. Worms and 
insects feed hungrily on them. Beetles 
are especially fond of the larger forms. 
The “fiddler beetle’ spends its life in 
and around the mushrooms growing on 
tree trunks. And squirrels and tortoises 
find most mushrooms the choicest of 
delicacies. 

Throughout history man has created 
superstitions about the mushroom. The 
most famous one involves the “fairy 
rings” inside which elves or witches 
danced, while others thought the rings 
were spots where grass was killed by 
fiery dragons. One widely accepted 
legend is that a cooking pot of poison- 
ous mushrooms will tarnish a silver 
coin or spoon while edible forms will 
not. This fable, like all others, adds 
to the mystery but has no basis in fact. 

As late autumn fades into the bleak- 
ness of winter, Iowa’s mushroom clan 
disappears—only to waken and grow 


again with next spring’s showers. {_> 
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These sprang up after rain in forest. 


White spored mushroom grows in grass. 
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»w on decayed tree trunks or moist soil. Decaying wood in deep ravine provides a base for these mushrooms. 


s flavor and easily recognized by hunters, the conical morel mushroom emerges in early spring. 
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Black spored “inky cap” commonly found in groups in lawns, fields, and along roadsides in fall. Probably is genus Coprinus. 
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FALSE ECONOMY 

E have been critical of the State 

Department of Public Safety at 
various times and still question a num- 
ber of their methods and a great deal 
of their philosophy. But we are in sym- 
pathy with one of their problems—the 
low pay scale for highway patrolmen. 
Indeed, we feel their legislative endeav- 
ors might be better concentrated on 
this situation than many others. 

A starting patrolman makes from 
$3,960 to $4,680 a year. After ten years, 
he makes $5,280. A sergeant makes 
$5,460 after ten years, $6,060 after 
twenty years. A lieutenant makes $5,880 
after ten years, $6,480 after twenty 
years. A captain’s pay is $300 a year 
higher. The top salary is $7,980—for 
Chief (Colonel) after twenty years. 

This is but a sampling, but it gives 
a fair idea of the situation. 

Perhaps the worst feature is the lack 
of incentive for advancement. Good men 
will often stay in underpaid lower posi- 
tions for years if they believe they have 
a fair chance of making up for it later 
on. A reasonable scale would probably 
double salaries for the top posts. At 
the same time, a considerable advance 
should be made in the middle posi- 
tions—both in terms of rank and length 
of service. 

Low salaries for state officials and 
employees have always appeared to us 
to be short-sighted economy. “You get 
what you pay for” is a reliable truism. 
There has been too little concern with 
what has happened to our pay scales 
in the face of inflation. Our state em- 
ployees are often an important part of 
our lives, from investigating taxes to 
spending money to enforcing our laws. 
Money may not be everything, but every 
businessman knows it helps in buying 
better employees and the good judgment 
and honesty that goes with them. 


DELIVERY SERVICE 
HILE the difficulties of last win- 
ter have nearly passed from the 
memory of most people, residents of a 
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two-mile square area of western Sioux 
City are still talking about the service 
rendered by Mr. and Mrs. Clair Conway. 

When thaws made roads in the area 
impassable to all normal traffic includ- 
ing school buses, the mail carrier's jeep, 
and the delivery wagons for the Conway 
grocery store, the Conways called upon 
the services of several strapping teen- 
agers who roamed the soggy hills at the 
western edge of Sioux City carrying 
groceries to customers. 

A friend reported on the service as 
follows: “The groceries were sacked as 
usual, and then put in gunny sacks 
which strong shoulders transported as 
far as a mile and a half away. Tips 
had to be forced upon the young men; 
indeed, resistance to the acceptance of 
tips was so energetic that tippers would 
probably have been unsuccessful if the 
delivery boys had not been weakened 
by carrying their heavy loads such dis- 
tances.” 





THUMB TO NOSE 

HE ways of the administration of 

the State University of Iowa con- 
tinue to baffle us. It has purposefully 
managed to alienate a considerable por- 
tion of its friends during the past couple 
of years and apparently would like to 
slap more in the face if given half a 
chance. 

The resulting situation has not hurt 
Iowa State and Iowa State Teachers in 
their move for expanded programs in 
the liberal arts field. And any number 
of other anti-SUI moves can be laid to 
the same doorstep. 

It is a minor matter, perhaps, but the 
latest ploy of the Iowa City administra- 
tion has been to abolish archaeology in 
Iowa. 

Dr. Reynolds Ruppe is moving to the 
University of Arizona this summer to 
become Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology. Ruppe, 
who has been one of the most stimu- 
ulating young men in Iowa this decade, 
took the Arizona position reluctantly 
as he feels that for a scholar the 


archaeological problems in Iowa are 
more important. 

But he had carried on research in 
Iowa for seven years with negligible 
help from the University and no interest 
on their part in embarking on a perma- 
nent program. Private sources in the 
state financed a large part of his care- 
fully budgeted summer field trips. 

Nevertheless, Ruppe awakened Iowans 
to the archaeological treasures in their 
frontyard. His four-part series in The 
Iowan was the first major assessment 
of Iowa’s possibilities ever made by a 
trained scholar in the field. His summer 
work at Cherokee and Toolesboro gave 
new dimensions to our knowledge of 
Indian Iowa. At the same time Ruppe 
attracted impressive student interest in 
such a field—some fifteen majors at 
Iowa City. 

Now we find that the University pro- 
poses to forget about archaeology al- 
together, to cancel all classes in the sub- 
ject, to drop the little interest it had in 
field work. For practical purposes this 
will also mean the end of archaeology 
in Iowa, except what is being done by 
the University of Nebraska. 

It’s a typical kind of deal. 





MOTLEY MOTELS 

aed things have disturbed us quite 

as much as the new motel of Des 
Moines’ Grand Avenue. Architects must 
have worked overtime to have achieved 
such a monumental pink eyesore. And 
something is radically wrong with zon- 
ing regulations to have let them get 
away with it. 

We were more hopeful for the new 
motel on Fleur Drive. The design was 
in excellent taste, and it was well on its 
way to being an addition to the city. 
And THEN it happened. A garish sign 
inspired by an exploding juke box was 
added to the scene. 

Fleur Drive near Gray’s Lake had be- 
gun to hold some promise. Stoner- 
McCray recently announced it was go- 
ing to tear down all but one of its bill- 
boards. Then the carnival men arrived. 
One run. One strike. 











Let’s Go Gerrymandering 
(Continued from page 32) 
of the next legislature and that there 
will be little change in the arrangement 
of sitting Congressmen. 

Under this proposal, the big popula- 
tion gainer, the Second, loses one coun- 
ty, Benton. The First also loses a county, 
Iowa. The Fourth remains reasonably 
intact, adding a group of Republican 
counties on its northern boundary. It 
loses four small counties on the west 
to the Seventh which also takes on 
Dallas and Warren from the Fifth and 
Crawford, Carroll, and Greene from 
the Sixth. 

The major objection among Republi- 
cans in the Seventh would be the inclu- 
sion of heavily Democratic Carroll. 
Crawford and Decatur, which lean 
Democratic, would not find much favor 
either. The rest of the additions are re- 
garded as even or Republican. Dallas 
and Madison, incidentally, would be de- 
lighted to cut away from Polk. 
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Alternative 3: A Republican ideal split? 





The Eighth district under this pro- 
posal would remain intact but would 
add six counties from the old Sixth (and 
under the plan take its number). The 
Third district would suffer little. The 
sitting Congressman there, H. R. Gross, 
would be left with twelve of his four- 
teen counties. 

The major effect of the proposal 
would be to take the present Sixth out 
of existence. This is a historic district, 
dating back to 1882 in substantially the 
same form, so it would not be carved 
up easily. From the Republican stand- 
point, however, it is overwhelmingly en- 
ticing. Its Congressman, Merwin Coad, 
of Boone, is the strongest Democratic 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives, having won the district by a 16,000 
plurality in 1958 while losing only two 
counties, and those narrowly. “The 1961 
Answer?” would throw Coad’s home 
county and his strongest county (Boone 
and Webster, respectively) into the Fifth 
district of Democrat Neal Smith of Des 
Moines. Four of his counties would go 
into the Third, three into the Seventh, 
and six into the old Eighth. He could 
move into the old Eighth (new Sixth), 
but the advantage would be to incum- 
bent Republican, Charles Hoeven. 

As for the Fifth, it would be left to 
the Democrats unless Polk had a strong 
Republican tide. Warren is included in it 
because the northern part of that coun- 
ty is now largely a Des Moines suburb. 

The population variance is greater 
than might be hoped for, but final cen- 
sus figures may help this out. Roughly, 
the districts would divide up as follows: 
1 — 400,000; 2 — 433,000; 3 — 401,000; 
4 — 376,000; 5 — 363,000; 6 — 398,000; 
7 — 387,000. An ideal district would 
have 394,000 on this count. If desired 
adjustments could be made by shifting 
Buchanan and possibly Hamilton. 

An incidental advantage of the plan 
is that it crosses only seven Senatorial 
district lines, only two of which were 
not violated before: Iowa-Johnson and 
Calhoun-Webster. 

“The 1961 Answer?” plan does not 
give the GOP an ideal voting situation, 
but it may be the best that can be 
found. Using the 1958 figures for all 
districts but the Fourth and the 1959 
special election figures for it, the divi- 
sion would produce a Republican plu- 
rality of 5,500 in the Third, 6,500 in 
the First, and 6,500 in the Fourth. The 
Eighth would be even. The Second 
would be Democratic by 2,500 and the 
Fifth Democratic by 12,000. The Sev- 
enth would be Democratic by 2,000, but 
Ben F. Jensen ran an unusually weak 
race in that district in 1958. 

(Continued on next page) 
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in Iowa and by Iowans has almost 

become a job in itself, let alone con- 
sidering their merits. Some of the recent 
activities include the March show in 
Black Hawk County, the annual arts 
festival at Clarke College, the John Noe’ 
retrospective at the Davenport Gallery, 
and the exhibition of paintings from pri- 
vate collections by the Cedar Rapids 
Art Association. Works by De Chirico, 
Lionel Feininger, Nicholson Leger, Buf- 
fet, Dufy, and Tamayo were included 
in the latter show. 

Iowa City artists have had a real spurt 
of activity. Sculptor Humbert Albrizio 
was given a large and well displayed 
show this spring; painters Hal Lotter- 
man and Robert Knipschild held a duo 
in April; James Lechay had a New York 
one-man, and Byron Burford had a Chi- 
cago one-man recently. 

At Ames, Dwight Kirsch arranged 
an outstanding 1960-look show of the 
type he perfected while director at Des 
Moines. 

The 12th Annual Iowa Artists Exhibi- 
tion at the Des Moines Art Center 
seemed to reflect in a way this rash of 
other activity. There was a notable ab- 
sence of works by the better-known Iowa 
artists and a large percentage of material 
from younger artists. The mood was 
decidedly abstract. Of the thirty-seven 
paintings, seventeen could be rated as 
abstract expressionist and seven more 
came very close to the mark. There were 
also three collages, including a shingle 
composition by Mauricio Lasansky. 

There is a continuing debate about 
one-man-judged shows. This one, for 
example, was selected by Sam Hunter, 
acting director of the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts and a leading exponent of 
abstract expressionism. Artists are some- 
what like swine producers—they show 
what they believe suits the judge, or 
they don’t show at all. As a result one 
was forced to the conclusion that this 
year's Des Moines exhibit might have 
better been labeled, What Iowa Artists 
Are Doing Abstractly. Depending on 
your viewpoint, this “viewpoint” was 
good or bad. We heard artists on both 
sides of the question. The defenders 
felt that it was a “tight show” and held 
up well. The detractors felt it went 
down some rather unusual alleys. 


Lies keeping up with the art exhibits 
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ANTIQUES 


by Dorothy Reid 








Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I have a Victorian love seat that needs 
re-upholstering but it costs so much to 
have it done that I thought maybe I 
could do it myself. The webbing and 
springs are in good condition and so 
is the frame—it is only the covering 
that needs doing. Do you have any sug- 
gestions that might help me? 

Miss S. P. L. 

I have re-upholstered several chairs 
and love seats in my time and it wasn't 
so difficult but do be prepared for some 
sore muscles and creaky joints. 

You first have to remove the old 
covering and in doing this you learn 
how it was put on and which pieces 
have been done first. Some people use 
the old fabric for a pattern and it seems 
to work very well. Ii you do this be 
sure to iron out the material you are 
using for the pattern because it will not 
give you the true shape if you don’t. 

You should have no trouble if you 
take enough time and study each part 
before you attach it to the frame. Do 
be careful to get your fabric on straight 
up and down and across. 

Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I have a little pitcher molded in the 
form of a spaniel sitting up in a beg- 
ging position. Is this valuable and what 
is it called? 

Mrs. N. N. 

Your little pitcher is a kind of Toby 
and is called a Spaniel Jug. These jugs, 
made somewhere between 1760 and 
1820, are becoming harder to find. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I have an old pantry cupboard that 
has two drawers at the top and two 
tin-pierced long doors beneath. Behind 
the doors are shelves. The wood is wal- 
nut and in perfect condition. Could I 
use this in my dining room or should 
it only be used in a kitchen? What is 
it called? 

Mrs. E. G. Y. 

Your piece of furniture is usually 
called a pie-safe. If the other furniture 
in your dining room is not too formal, 
your pie-safe should be fine there. 
Some collectors have the pierced tin 
doors removed and replaced with glass. 

If you could use your cupboard with 
cane seated chairs and a drop-leaf table 
your room should be very attractive. 
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Let’s Go Gerrymandering 
(Continued from page 47) 


Three possible alternatives to this plan 
are also presented here. The First one 
would take care of troublesome Carroll 
County for the Republicans by placing 
it with Polk. This procedure would 
throw the Fifth Democratic, but could 
be the salvation of the Seventh. The 
Fourth would object to such a plan 
since it would place Kyl on pretty un- 
familiar ground, even though he should 
have a theoretical majority. 

The second alternative would be a 
possible Democratic redistricting plan in 
case they controlled sufficient votes in 
the legislature. This would leave Coad 
on safe grounds while throwing Gross 
and Kyl against each. It would also 
unite Wapello, Jasper, and Black Hawk 
counties which have similar union inter- 
ests. It would also give the Democrats 
an equal or better chance in every dis- 
trict save the First. 

The third one is a “Republican dream 
setup” which would throw the greatest 
possible number of Democratic votes 
into one shoe-string district extending 
from river to river. It was drawn with 
few other political considerations in 
mind. 

A last possibility would be to give 
Polk County a Congressman of its own. 
While there is little chance this would 
actually happen, a number of profes- 
sional politicians in both parties have 
suggested that this would be an excel- 
lent way to rid themselves of a trouble- 
some situation in intra-party clashes. 

Redistricting brings to the surface 
more of the subtle undercurrents of 
American politics than any other specific 
act. Elections are usually dominated by 
personalities; most bills and issues are 
weighted with other considerations. The 
setting of Congressional district lines 
brings out true political personality 
traits. No wonder the results are some- 
times so crazy. = 





Realistic Speed Zones 


(Continued from page 5) 


checks revealed that the speed limit 
should be twenty miles per hour faster 
than the present posting. One of these 
locations is a school zone in the west 
part of Muscatine and on Highway 22. 
Over 75 per cent of drivers using this 
section of the highway are law violators, 
according to the present posting. In 
Portsmouth, on Highway 191, there is 
a 25-mile per hour speed zone where 
less than 15 per cent of the drivers are 
obeying the posted speed limit. In both 





of these locations, a realistic speed limit 
would be forty-five miles per hour. In 
the east part of Cherokee and on High- 
ways 3 and 5, there are a number of 
roadside businesses which qualify the 
highway as a business district. Only 10 
per cent of the drivers are obeying the 
20-mile per hour speed limit in this 
area. Are 90 per cent of the people of 
Cherokee law violators? This is not even 
plausible, however, each time ten of 
them drive to the east, nine of them dis- 
obey the law. How can we expect these 
same people to respect the traffic laws 
in other areas when each day they en- 
counter such unrealistic restrictions in 
their home town? 

The officials of Muscatine, Ports- 
mouth, and Cherokee are no different 
than the officials of other cities and 
towns of Iowa. It is very easy to estab- 
lish an unrealistically low speed zone 
to get some group of citizens off their 
official backs; no one will seriously ob- 
ject. The drivers will continue to travel 
merrily on their way at a speed which 
they consider natural for the existing 
conditions. All that has been done is to 
please a few people, to force our police 
officers to look the other way, and at 
the same time, to create a disrespect for 
all other traffic and safety laws and for 
the men whose duty it is to enforce 
these laws. 

On East Fourteenth Street, north of 
Grand Avenue in Des Moines, the pre- 
vailing speed limit is thirty miles per 
hour; however, interspersed with this 
speed is a 20-mile per hour section and 
a 25-mile per hour school zone. A driver 
attempting to obey these speed limits 
would cause consternation among the 
drivers following him because all the 
traffic flows along smoothly at thirty 
miles per hour. 

In 1960, we shall kill 40,000 people 
on our highways in the United States. 
Seven hundred of these fatalities will 
be in Iowa. This does not mean that 
there are that many murderers running 
around loose. It does mean, however, 
that the public has rejected our feeble 
attempts to properly control them while 
they are on the highway. Until we estab- 
lish realistic speed limits on our high- 
ways and streets and regain the confi- 
dence of the traveling public in our 
traffic laws, we definitely can not ex- 
pect to make any appreciable progress 
in the cutting down of the carnage 
occuring on our highways. . 3 





Carl F. Schach is the Engineer of Plan- 
ning for the lowa State Highway Com- 
mission. He was formerly head of the 
Safety and Traffic Department. 








BELLOWS BLOOPER 


Sirs: 

Please refer to the December-January, 
1959-60, copy of The Iowan and the 
lines in the article on “The Hoover 
Birthplace” which read: “Just about the 
only purchases have been the giant bel- 
lows. 

I should like to inform you, and any- 
one else concerned, that this bellows did 
not cost the Hoover Birthplace Society 
one cent. 

“Mr. Anderson” asked me to find 
him such a bellows and told me what 
it was to be used for. After some in- 
quiry I located this particular one on 
the Harry Kleese farm west of Wash- 
ington. Originally coming from Pennsyl- 
vania about 1870, Mr. Kleese’s father, 
Isaac, brought this bellows and other 
equipment with him. Mrs. Harry Kleese 
and son, Frank Kleese, were very happy 
to donate this to the restoration. 

I ask that you correct the above er- 
roneous statement. 

E, E. Ward, Washington 
* We're happy to straighten this out. 
Will Birthplace guides please note? 


FARM REVOLT 
Sirs: 

I have read your interesting story en- 
titled, “Farmers In Revolt” in your last 
issue of the Iowan. 

I want to tell you about an experience 
I had with the Holiday Association. I 
was attorney for the Federal Land Bank 
of Omaha and handled forty-three cases 
for them during the depression period. 
One of these cases, Federal Land Bank 
vs — - ——— was filed in Cherokee 
County. On the day the case was to 
come up I received a telephone call from 
the sheriff of Cherokee County asking 
if I could be there as the Holiday Asso- 
ciation was there. I went to Cherokee 
and the courthouse was full of Holiday 
Association members, and I finally asked 
if they would have a committee to meet 
with the sheriff and me. Such a com- 
mittee was named and I made the state- 
ment as follows: I was well acquainted 
with ————’s father who lived in this 
county and I told them that 

at the time he was married re- 
ceived a check for $6,000.00 from his 
father, and his wife received a deed to a 
farm in northeast Cherokee County clear 
of encumbrance. 





This was in the 1920's and he had 
bought a farm adjoining his farm, and 
the price was fantastic. About that time 
his neighbor built a large residence, and 
he made up his mind he would build a 
larger one. He borrowed $16,000.00 and 
invested it in an enormous house and 
gave the Federal Land Bank a mortgage 
on the farm for $16,000.00 which we 
had foreclosed. 

At that time he was owing one bank 
for his crops and gave a mortgage on 
the crop. He was also owing for farm 
machinery and equipment for which he 
gave another large mortgage to another 
bank. This was his situation and another 
foreclosure was started. He was owing 
two years interest on the mortgage, and 
there were two years taxes past due. I 
told them all of this and then said, 
“what do you advise that the Federal 
Land Bank should do?” 

The Holiday Association members 
who were present were somewhat sur- 
prised and one of them said, “if he has 
been such a damn fool as to go into 
debt as it now appears we are wasting 
our time trying to help him.” As a re- 
sult we made the sale of the farm. 

Later a committee of this Holiday 
Association came down to see me and 
said, ‘“We are planning a large meeting 
in the Catholic church west of Cherokee 
and we would like to have you come 
down and talk to us.” I said, “I haven't 
very much life insurance’ and one of 
the boys said, “the fact is we are not 
much in favor of this Holiday Associa- 
tion and want you to go the limit and 
we will assure you that you will have 
protection.” 

I looked up the history of Shay’s 
Rebellion in Massachusetts that occurred 
shortly after the Revolutionary War and 
George Washington was president. I 
found an interesting letter in the library 
that George. Washington had written 
about this. I took a copy of this letter 
and went to the meeting in the church, 
and the church was packed. I told them 
what problems we were planning in 
these kinds of cases. Then I said, “I 
have a letter here that I would like to 
read to you” and I read George Wash- 
ington’s letter Then I told them 
that the letter contained the following 
statement: “My Dear General: This 
country had just come through eight 
years of bloody war to prove that they 
were able to organize a sound govern- 
ment’’ and then I quoted the further 
statement, “I am amazed to think that 
after this experience that we should 
have this Shay’s Rebellion where I had 
to call out an army of 4,000 troops to 
suppress it.” Who was the letter to— 
Lafayette in Paris. 





A profound silence fell over the audi- 
ence and that was the end of the Holi- 
day Association in Cherokee County of 
which Milo Reno was the leader. I 
never met him personally, but I knew a 
great deal about him. 

In our county we did not have a bank 
failure in Storm Lake, but all the other 
banks in the county, seventeen, were 
closed except the private bank at Mara- 
thon. We made an organization here in 
this county which was a sort of Board 
of Conciliation and every farm fore- 
closure that came up we asked both 
parties to meet the committee and 
worked out a settlement, and the Holi- 
day Association never could get started 
in this county. 

In Pocahontas County I went over 
there to another case and Judge David- 
son was on the bench. The courthouse 
was filled with Holiday Association 
men. The Judge told them what we had 
done in Buena Vista County so we had 
a meeting with the man who owned the 
farm I was foreclosing on, and we 
worked out a settlement whereby he was 
given time to adjust his differences. 

In Sac County we had a similar ex- 
perience. I had these foreclosures in 
six counties. 

You know that after every war we 
have ever had there have been inflated 
prices on farms and farm produce fol- 
lowed by a depression as after the Civil 
War in 1873 there was a very bad situa- 
tion. War is naturally inflationary and 
after inflation a depression will follow 
as sure as night follows day. So the 
loan companies are not entirely to blame, 
and men like Milo Reno and Shay will 
rise up and preach a revolt against the 
troubles for which they themselves are 
to blame. 

When men go into debt with the idea 
of making great profits and mortgage 
their farms for far more than they are 
worth what is the answer? Today we 
are in a different situation. If war 
starts now most of us will lose all we 
have, and there won’t be any depression 
because we will all be dead. Can we 
avoid such a catastrophe? Let me ask 
you. Today we have the National Farm 
Association and the NFO. Let’s hope 
we can find a solution to the farmers’ 
problem without a Holiday Association. 

W. C. Edson, Storm Lake 

* We are happy to have Mr. Edson’s 
comments. Many lawyers did excellent 
service in those times. We were recently 
informed that the person primarily re- 
sponsible for averting trouble in Council 
Bluffs was Henry K. Petersen, now an 
lowa Supreme Court Justice, who quiet- 
ly raised the bail money for the farmers 
jailed there. 
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N THIS issue our ubiquitous Joan 

Liffring shows her versatility at Lake 
Okoboji. We have featured her superb 
sailing pictures and her story of the 
LaDoux home. Marijane Morgan of Des 
Moines helped Joan with the production 
of the articles. We are also indebted to 
Jim Berglund of Spencer for helping us 
out on our sailing lore. 

Again in the water sports line is our 
picture story of the Iowa Falls Aqua- 
rama which was ably done by G. M. 
Fairall of the Iowa Falls Citizen and 
Hardin County Times. 

The teacher-student team of Rodney 
Fox and Hal Johnson receives credit for 
the feature on mushrooms in Iowa. 
Fox’s pictures are most unusual, seeing 
as they do the mushroom living on a 
little planet of its own. 

Ruth Beitz deserves three gold stars 
for her discovery of the Icarian draw- 
ings now owned by Mrs. Louis Gowan- 
loch, M. D., of New York. On two trips 
to New York she arranged for our use 
of them. We are grateful to Dr. Gowan- 
loch for intrusting them to us for copy- 
ing. 

We were happy to be able to prevail 
on Carl Schach to write for us on his 
opinion of urban speed limits. Editorial- 
ly speaking, we would have made it 
even stronger. One Iowa city is sup- 
posed to have purchased four police cars 
recently from the proceeds of one speed 
trap—with the usually unwitting of- 
fenders getting a nice pile of points. 
The next legislature should impower the 
highway commission to set the city speed 
limits on all state highways. The state 
paid for them and should control them. 
It should also leave all other speed lim- 
its up to the cities and towns—a maxi- 
mum of 55 m.p.h. in some places with 
Los Angeles type city boundaries can be 
as ridiculous as many 20 mile an hour 
zones. 

It would be nearly impossible to give 
credit to everyone who helped us on the 
Little Theater and Redistricting articles. 
Both of them are the type that require 
an accumulation of material from many 
sources, all over the state. Our Little 
Theater compiler and writer, Bernice 
Burns, is an amateur actress herself, as 
well as being a journalism instructor at 
Iowa State. 
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ICARIA: Troubled Utopia 


(Continued from page 20) 


mer job working on the community 
farm. He did not believe in the Icarian 
doctrines but was willing to learn about 
them from Marie Marchand and to 
take lessons in French from her father. 
After what was destined to be the last 
issue of the Revwe, Volume 10, Number 
2, April 1888, had come off the press, 
Ross suggested that he and Marie get 
married. 

The wedding took place June 15, 
1888, and was the last big community 
event. The women loaded the refectory 
tables with festive dishes and clustered 
about the bride, helping arrange the 
folds of her veil and her white batiste 
dress. 

The young couple boarded a train for 
their honeymoon in Shenandoah, where 
Ross had attended the Western Normal 
College. Eventually Ross’s career led to 
teaching positions in other States of the 
Middle West, South, and East. 

After a visit with their daughter and 
son-in-law, Citizen and Mrs. Marchand 
felt a longing to remain with them and 
their growing family of children. They 
proposed that the Icarian community be 
dissolved. The other members, some of 
advanced age, agreed, and the compact 
was ended on February 16, 1895, forty- 
seven years after the departure of that 
first group from France for “Icarie.” 
Eugene Bettanier was appointed te- 
ceiver, and the estate was divided among 
the group according to each one’s years 
of service. 

It was a happy ending, for they never 
believed that they had failed—only that 
they were victims of a society which 
did not understand their aims. Besides, 
what was left to fight for? They already 
had everything. They had become real 
Americans. (> 





Okobojt Home 


(Continued from page 37) 


wings about 100 feet long on the out- 
side edge and about 30 feet wide. The 
living room area, including a game sec- 
tion, is 20 by 30 feet and sits in the 
corner of the L on the southeast. To 
the north extends a dining room area, 
then the kitchen, next a utility corridor 
with a maid’s bedroom and bath off of 
it, and finally a three-car garage. 

The west wing of the house includes 
a library or den; powder room; son’s 
bedroom and bath (the only rooms with- 
out a lake view); daughter’s bedroom, 
dressing room, and bath; and a master 
bedroom, dressing room, and bath at the 





far end. The hallway has a storage wall 
with a hi-fi unit built-in. The bedroom 
wing can be entered from the front hall, 
through the library, or by an entryway 
on the north which has a gun closet and 
a bathroom entrance off of it. 

The entire house is done principally 
in shades of off-white with some use of 
reds and browns. The immense living 
room semi-circular couch is an oyster- 
shell color, for example, while the rug 
is nearly pure white. The game area 
uses more brown in the furniture and 
has a rug made from steer hides, dyed 
a coral color. The dining room furniture 
is blonde and white with a predomi- 
nantly red rug. Most of the furniture 
was designed especially for the house. 

The rug is a story in itself. The 
LaDouxs went to Gallup, New Mexico, 
to order it on a Navajo reservation. 
Hand-carded and hand-dyed, it was 
thirteen months in the making. Personal 
symbols, the name of the family, and 
even the words “Coca-Cola” are in- 
cluded in the pattern. 

A feature of the living area is a set 
of shades woven of bamboo and split 
cane by Japanese girls living in Chicago. 

The house is built of Lannon stone 
from Wisconsin. The floors are of Ver- 
mont slate or planking oak. The en- 
trance hallway walls are of riff-saw oak 
finished to match the stone. 

The house was designed by Harold 
Spitznagel and Associates of Sioux Falls 
and decorated by Harold F. Reynolds of 
Chicago. 

Only one of the LaDoux children is 
at home now—Damon Alan, 23, who 
recently returned from working with 
Coca-Cola Export in Germany to go into 
business with his father. He has taken 
over the former maid’s room as _ his 
quarters, making it into a studio-type 
apartment. The LaDoux’s daughter is 
now Mrs. Thomas Shive of Marshall- 
town. The Shives have two children, 
Katherine and Mark, who naturally find 
their grandparents’ home an ideal spot 


to visit. D 
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TORNADO HITS 
EASTERN [0WA. 


(Muscatine)—As the details 
of the great tornado continue 
to reach us we are more than 
ever appalled at the extent of 
the calamity. Sunday, June 
3rd, 1860 will be long re- 
membered as a direful day to 
many bleeding hearts in the 
West. The track of the storm 
has been traced about sixty 
miles through this State and 
forty through Illinois com- 
mencing near the southwest- 
ern part of Linn County, 
Iowa, and extending to the 
center of Lee County, Illinois. 
At a moderate estimate the 
number of lives lost in Iowa 
is over 100. The number in 
Illinois from present accounts 
is about 50. 

All eye witnesses concur in 
comparing the appearance of 
the storm as it approached to 
a funnel or an inverted hay 
cock. Its point sweeping the 
earth in its march and devas- 
tating everything in a 
breadth of about a quarter of 
a mile. As it came, a peculiar 
moaning sound struck the ear, 
which could be heard at some 
distance on either side of the 
track. The whirlwind appeared 
sometimes to spring upwards, 
then in an instant it would 
swoop down, destroying every- 
thing before it. Its passage 
over Camanche, where it ap- 
pears to have been most furi- 
ous, is said to have occupied 
only about three minutes. Yet 
in that brief time a thriving 
village was transformed into 
a scene of desolation and ruin. 
The Mt. Vernon News extra 
says that as the storm passed 
that point some declare they 
distinctly saw human bodies 
whirling in the air! 

The first heard of the tor- 
nado was west of Cedar River, 
south of Cedar Rapids, where 
five persons are _ reported 
killed. A chain of the storm 
also appeared between Cedar 
Rapids and Marion, where 
several persons are reported 
killed. At the village of St. 
Mary’s, two miles south of 
Mt. Vernon, the storm struck 
with great fury. .... 

At Lisbon it destroyed three 
warehouses, an eating saloon, 
and blew seven boxcars com- 
pletely to pieces, scattering 
1,500 bushels of grain, killing 
four persons and _ injuring 
many others. Six miles north 
of Mechanicsville 16 persons 
were killed; 11 more badly 
injured, 2 mortally. Near 





Onion Grove Station two men 
were killed, and four mortally 
wounded. 

At Camanche, the several 
chains or currents of the 
storm appear to have concen- 
trated for a grand effort. No 
human pen can adequately 
describe the effect of the 
storm here. No houses were 
left in the direct path of the 
tornado, and those at the 
edges were generally riddled, 
as if by cannon shot. In sev- 
eral cases pieces of timber 
had passed entirely through 
the houses, carrying death 
and destruction. The buildings 
fronting on the river—about 


eleven store houses — were 
piled into ruins, and much of 
them, with their contents, 


swept into the river.—There 
is not a business house in the 
town left uninjured, while 
nearly every one was totally 
destroyed, and their contents 
ruined or carried off. It is 
estimated that 300 buildings 
were destroyed, involving a 
loss of over $300,000. The 
principal buildings blown 
down or away are Waldorf’s 
four story brick block, Millard 
House, (three story _ build- 
ings), Methodist Church, Dis- 
trict School House, and Mud- 
gett House, (not entirely des- 
troyed). All these, together 
with about twenty dwellings, 
were good brick buildings. 

We have conversed with a 
gentleman who was at Ca- 
manche yesterday. He says 
there is scarcely a house left 
standing. T. D. Eagal, from 
Iowa City, gave us the follow- 
ing particulars last evening: 

“A terrible tornado visited 
the Northern part of Johnson 
County, on Sunday afternoon, 
the 3rd inst. An eye-witness 
of the passage of the storm 
across the Cedar’ Rapids 
road represents that the 
whirlwind was about 200 
yards in width and _ swept 
everything before it—houses, 
barns, trees, and fences 
and scooping off the plowed 
ground of whole fields carry- 
ing it high in the air. 

“The Postmaster at Solon 
states that the storm passed 
about four miles north of that 
place, unroofed a church and 
injured a number of other 
buildings. Three lives are re- 
ported lost, and several per- 
sons missing about 7 o’clock. 

“The hurricane also de- 
stroyed the town of Albany, 
Illinois, and extended its rav- 
ages into Illinois some six or 
seven miles. Only two houses 
were left standing in Albany, 
and they were badly shat- 
tered. 





DEMOCRATS 
NOMINATE. 


(Sioux City) — The Balti- 
more Convention has resulted 
in what the great mass of all 
parties expected, (though 
some feigned to disbelieve it) 
and what a decided majority 
of the Democratic party de- 
manded — the nomination of 
Stephen A. Douglas for Presi- 
dent. The enthusiasm which 
his name kindles in every true 
and honest heart — the confi- 
dence it inspires — the hero- 
ism which it imparts — has 
already been echoed and re- 
echoed from Maine to Texas, 
and will be heartily pro- 
claimed from the distant Pa- 
cific. 

Yet this result was not ef- 
fected without a bitter strug- 
gle. The ultraism of the South, 
backed by the influence of the 
administration, left no plan 
untried to circumvent and 
overthrow the popular fa- 
vorite. We regret this oppo- 
sition as injurious to the par- 
ty and unjust towards the 
man, to whom all living 
statesmen, the party, and the 
country are most indebted for 
distinguished services. If ever 
a nomination was merited it 
is this, and for that reason, 
it will be warmly seconded by 
the people. 

Associated with Judge 
Douglas — for Vice President 
is Benjamin Fitzpatrick, of 
Alabama, who served several 
terms in the United States 
Senate, and is distinguished 
for his conservative and con- 
cilliatory course upon the 
questions which during his 
time have so fearfully agi- 
ated the country and alien- 
ated the different sections. 

With such standard bearers, 
the Democracy have no fears 
or hesitation in going before 
the people and awaiting their 
verdict. Nor will it be neces- 
sary to trump up youthful 
feats of agility and muscular 
strength with which to win 
the popular favor. Other rec- 
ommendations as are found 
in the lives and characters of 
the Democratic nominees. 

However, Senator Fitzpat- 
rick declined the nomination 
for Democratic candidate for 
Vice-President. While we re- 
gret that Sen. Fitzpatrick. has 
declined, we are more than 
pleased at the unanimous 
nomination of that able states- 
man, Herschel V. Johnson, of 
Georgia, to supply his place. 
In talent, eminence and worth, 





Relief for 
the Sufferers. 


(Muscatine) — A relief 
meeting was held at Chicago 
Wednesday night to aid the tor- 
nado sufferers. The Board of 
Trade reported subscriptions 
to the amount of $1,000, mak- 
ing with other subscriptions 
the sum of $2,085. Five busi- 
ness men and firms’ con- 
tributed $100 each, and one 
(Cooley, Farwell & Co.) $150. 
A mammoth concert is to be 
given at the Wigwam for the 
same object, for which Mrs. 
Emma_ Gillingham Boswick 
has volunteered her services. 

The citizens of Rock Island 
and Davenport have raised 
about $2,300 in money and 
$600 in clothing and _ pro- 
visions, for the sufferers. Dr. 
J. J. Burtis, of the Burtis 
House, contributed $100 in 
cash. 

Up and down the Mississippi 
River, as elsewhere, Iowans 
have been making plans for 
aiding the sufferers. 

At a meeting of the Keo- 
kuk City Council, 18th June, 
1860, on motion of Alderman 
Thompson, the following pre- 
amble and_ resolution was 
adopted: 

“Whereas, the recent calam- 
ity at Camanche and vicinity, 
by which the citizens of that 
place have suffered by loss of 
life and property to an extent 
that calls for the sympathy 
and aid of all who have hearts 
to feel; therefore 

“Resolved, that the Mayor 
be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee of five Ladies from 
each Ward, for the purpose of 
soliciting such additional con- 
tributions of furniture, cloth- 
ing, etc. as the citizens may 
feel disposed to give, and 
that all Ladies of the Benevo- 
lent Society be requested to 
cooperate with said committee 
in the furtherance of the ob- 
ject of this resolution.” 

The citizens of Le Claire 
village in Scott County, have 
contributed to the Camanche 
sufferers from the late tor- 
nado, 566 dollars in cash, 
clothing, provisions, etc. This 
shows great liberality. 





Governor Johnson has few 
superiors in the South. He has 
twice been elected to the of- 
fice of Governor of Georgia 
by immense majorities and 
proved one of the best and 
most popular Executives she 
ever had. 
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Saw Mill Accidents. 


(Keokuk) — On Wednesday 
last, at the Steam Saw Mill 
of Conn, Mercer & Co., at 
Corydon, a man named Young 
was caught by the saw, and 
barely escaped with his life 
after having one of his legs 
sawed off just below the knee. 
Doctors Mather and Bennett 
were called, and found it 
necessary to amputate the 
limb above the knee. This is 
another sad warning to per- 
sons engaged in running cir- 
cular saws.” 

Yesterday morning, about 
9 o’clock, Wm. Bunyan, one of 
our citizens who has been en- 
gaged as a sawyer in Messrs. 


Paul & Hyatt’s mill was 
thrown by the machinery 
against the double circular 
saw — severing one hand at 


the wrist, and so lacerating 
the other that it became 
necessary to amputate. 

Dr. Hughes was called to 
the case, and assisted by Drs. 
Wyman, Thrall, and Carpen- 
ter, amputated on one side at 
the middle of the fore-arm, 
and on the other at the wrist- 
joint. 

This is a_ sad _ affliction 
when we look at his own help- 
less condition, as well as his 
large family, who have only 
him to look to for support. It 
is not necessary to further 
call the attention of our benev- 
olent citizens to this case. 
Every good citizen will know 
his duty. 

We understand that Dr. 
Hughes entertains hopes of 
saving the leg of Mr. Landes, 
who met with so serious an 
accident, a few weeks ago, at 
the same place. 





Seceders Convention. 


(Sioux City)—Met at Balti- 
more on the 
were 128 delegates present. 
After adopting the platform 
reported to the Charleston by 
Mr. Avery, the Convention 
proceeded to ballot for candi- 
dates for President and Vice 
President, with the following 
result. 

Breckenridge, 81; Dickin- 
son, 24. Mr. Breckenridge was 
then nominated. Joseph Lane, 
of Oregon, was nominated for 
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23d inst. There | 


Vice President. After some 


speeches from Yancey & Co., | 


the farce concluded, and the 
seceders went to their long 
| home retirement. 


| 
| 


| 


Thus the action that many | 
| people feared has taken place. | 


| The Democratic Party, form- 
|erly a national party, has 
| broken up into two sectional 
parties. This greatly increases 


ing national election. 





Trio of Lovely Ladies. 


however, there seems to be 
little disagreement at this 
time, even among the most 


rabid political partisans. This 
is in regard to the fine char- 
acter of at least three of the 
wives of candidates. 

The letter writers describe 
Mrs. Lincoln as a lady about 
35 years of age and a zealous 
Presbyterian. Mr. Lincoln at- 
tends the same church but is 
not a member. He, however, is 
a moral man and a strict 
teetotaler. A temperance 
President, with a Presbyterian 
lady to preside at the White 
House, may affect some 
changes in Washington man- 
ners. 

Mrs. Bell is a lady of de- 
cided character and energy, 
and is not bitterly pro-slavery 
in principle. At the murder of 
the waiter at the hotel in 
Washington, by Herbert of 
California, she took occasion 
to express her strong ab- 
horrence of the manners of 
Southern ruffians who hap- 
pened to obtain a seat in the 
National Legislature. 

Mrs. Douglas has been for 
years — ever since her mar- 
riage, in fact — one of the 
Queens of Washington society. 
Whatever people may think of 
the Little Giant, it is settled 
by a unanimous vote, that 
Mrs. Douglas is charming. If 
she were a candidate for 
President, she would unite all 
suffrages, unless some _ fa- 
natics went against her on 
religious grounds, for Mrs. 
Douglas is an earnest prac- 
tical Roman Catholic. 








New Inventions. 


(Muscatine) — We observe 
by our exchanges that a 
patent has been issued “to 
James Weed, of Muscatine, 
| Iowa, for improvement in 
power presses.” This is our 
first intimation that friend 
| Weed’s inventive powers have 
| been directed towards the ad- 
vancement of the “art pres- 
ervative of all arts.” His mod- 
esty has prevented him from 
letting the printers of this 
city into his secret as yet. 





(Keokuk) — On one point, | 


Fatal Affray. 


(Sioux City)—We have the 
particulars of a serious affray 
which occurred in Buena Vista 
County near the border of 


the chance of success for the | Clay County, on Thursday of 


Republican Party in the com- | the death of one Taylor. The 


last week, which resulted in 


| difficulty it seems grew out 


| 
| 


| 
| 





of a contested claim. Nearly 
two years ago one Ambrose S. 
Mead purchased a claim of 
160 acres in Buena Vista 
County. Some time last fall 
he laid a warrant upon the 
land. But a few hours pre- 
vious to the laying of the 
warrant one Lewis jumped 
the claim and commenced im- 
provements thereon. Late last 
Fall Lewis appeared before 
the Register of the Land Of- 
fice at Sioux City, to pre- 
empt, and after hearing the 
case the claim was awarded 
to Lewis. Aftewards Lewis 
sold half of the land to Tay- 
lor, who at the time of the 
affray was residing upon the 
land with his family. On the 
morning of the difficulty Har- 
rison Mead, a son of Ambrose 
S. Mead, and one Barker and 
his brother went upon one 
Sleiter’s land, adjoining Tay- 
lor’s, with the design of re- 
moving some rails. Lewis and 
Taylor seeing them approach 
remonstrated with them in a 
peaceable manner, saying they 
wanted no trouble but could 
not permit them to carry off 
fencing. Mead was armed 
with a knife and pistol. An 
altercation ensued, when 
young Mead threw down his 
weapons and engaged in a 
hand to hand fight with Lewis. 
Barker thinking that Lewis 
was getting the better of 
young Mead, caught up the 
revolver and knife and struck 
Lewis upon the head with the 
former. Taylor then _inter- 
fered, wrested the knife from 
Barker, when the latter fired 
upon Taylor three times, the 
shots taking effect in the 
neck, breast, and abdomen.— 
Taylor fell, but afterwards 
arose, staggered a few rods 
and dropped dead. 

Barker says that when he 
interfered he supposed Lewis 
would destroy young Mead’s 
eyes, and that he did not fire 
upon Taylor until the latter 
had knocked him down, and 
holding him down, began beat- 
ing him. 

Tayor leaves a wife and 
four children. The difficulty 
resulted from the troubles 
about the original claim above 
mentioned. Yesterday Oliver 
Barker was committed to the 
jail of this county to await 
the action of the Grand Jury. 
His brother and young Mead 
are out on bail. 





Cattle Disease. 


(McGregor) — In Illinois 
considerable excitement pre- 
vails among the farmers and 
stock growers, and they are 
very generally in favor of the 
passage of a law prohibiting 
any one, particularly drovers 
from bringing cattle into II- 
linois, from other States, or 
certainly from the infested 
districts. The Governor of 
that State has issued a proc- 
lamation concerning the mat- 
ter, in which he notices that 
prevalence of the cattle dis- 
ease in the eastern States, and 
expresses the fear that it will 
become prevalent in the West, 
and advises the Agricultural 
Societies, and farmers gen- 
erally, to take precautionary 
measures to prevent the im- 
portations of cattle to Illinois 
until the epidemic ceases. 

We notice some of our ex- 
changes think the Governor of 
Iowa should follow the ex- 
ample of the Executive of 
Illinois. We do not know what 
might be the effect of a mes- 
sage from his Excellency Gov. 
Kirkwood, on the Pleuro 
Pneumonia which is bringing 
down so many beeves, but it 
strikes us that as there are 
now a good many cattle being 
brought into Iowa from the 
East, by emigrants, it would 
be well enough for our stock 
raisers to devise some plan 
to keep out all cattle that 
were raised in, or have passed 
through, the infected districts. 

Thousands of dollars worth 
of cattle have been lost dur- 
ing the present season by 
New England farmers, owing, 
in some measure, to their 
carelessness on the first ap- 
pearance of the disease. Iowa 
farmers need not be subject 
to losses of that kind, if the 
proper effort is made to pre- 
vent the importation of dis- 
eased stock, and to stop the 
progress of the disease if it 
makes its appearance. We are 
inclined to the opinion that 
the complaint will not reach 
here, but if it breaks out in 
Illinois, no more cattle should 
be allowed to cross the Mis- 
sissippi. 
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